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LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE. 



CHAPTER I. 

** Woman, in &8hIon*8 giddy round, 
Or in the doister'd grove, 
Still changeful and capricious found, 
Yet ever ruled by love."— iliwn, 

Thb inconsistencies of woman ! What a fruitful theme has 
this proved to the playwright, the novelist, the satirist! 
Under all changes of climate, government, religion, she is 
represented as constant only to her inconstancy. In the 
sunny South, under the sway of the refined, luxurious, yet 
despotic Augustus, and while the tasteful mythology of 
Greece still bound earth's choicest spirits in its witchery, 
the poet exclaims, "Yarium et- mutabile semper feminaj^ 
and in the frozen North, among the free and sturdy Scots, 
and under the influence of the strictest of all Christian sects, 
an artist at once faithful and chivalric, depicts her as 

* Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, ■ 
And variable as the shade 
By the light, quiv'rlng asspen made.** 

But have the authors of these portraitures investigated 
the philosophy of the subject they were illustrating f Have 
they discovered from what sun the picture caught its dazzling 
lights — from what clouds its dark shadows! 
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The wind, the wave, the cloud, capricious as seem their 
changes, more obedient to law. Is it not possible that even 
woman's fitful moods are not without a governing principle ; 
and may not this principle be detected by noting her varying 
aspects, and the influences under which they have been ex- 
hibited! Bemoving, as it were, fold by fold the wrappings 
with which conventional forms have concealed her heart too 
often even from herself^ let us lay bare its sources of thought 
and feeling. In these pristine elements of being we may 
perchance, find harmony, consistency, unity ; one spirit pur- 
suing one aim, yet, like the *< delicate Ariel," by means 
changing with the characters to be addressed, the impression 
to be created, or the resistance to be overcome. 

To those who remember the constraint in form, the liberty, 
nay, the licentiousness in principle, which marked the 
society of the capital of France when luxury and sensuality 
on the one hand, and grinding oppression and poverty on the 
other, had reached their acme; when the throne and the 
altar alike toppled to their fall, upheld for a brief space by 
those heartless ceremonies which ill supplied the support 
they had hitherto found in loyalty and devotion, it will appear 
that, in taking our first view of woman as acted on by such 
influencies, we have given a fair field for the display of all 
which is mutable, enigmatical, inconsistent, or even contra- 
dictory in her nature ; and perhaps we could have selected 
none on whom these influences seemed to have produced 
their legitimate efiects more fully than on the heroine of our 
present tale— Louise de la Yalliere. 

The summer^s sun was yet a full hour high, and its beams 
were enlivening the still garden walks, and giving something 
of lightness even to the dull gray walls of an old convent 
in the south of France. From one of the rooms appropriated 
to pensioners within that convent, these beams were care- 
fully excluded, the half-closed shutters scarce admitting light 
sufiicient to render visible its only occupant, a female reclin* 
ing on a couch. The display of medicines on a table beside 
her, gave token that she was suffering from some one of 
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those ''thousand ills which flesh is heir to," even before you 
had read its ravages in her pale face and attenuated form* 
To an observant eye, the ministerings of sympathy and ten- 
derness were likewise perceptible in the neat arrangement 
of her apartment, and in the basket of choice fruit a&d vase 
of flowers which were placed near her. 

The face of the invalid brightened as a light step was 
heard approaching the door; and as the latch was gently 
turned, half raising her head from the pillow on which it re- 
clined, she said, in eager, yet feeble tones, ''Is that you, 
Louiser 

<* Yes, dear Maman," said a young girl, apparently about 
seventeen, springing into the room and kissing the cheek of 
the invalid as she kneeled beside the couch, " and our good 
mother has given me permission to remain with you all this 
afternoon and evening, and to give Marguerite one night of 
unbroken rest by taking her place beside you to-night.** 

" Dear child ! Marguerite can better bear many nights of 
watching than you can one. I could not bear to see your 
cheek pale, and your eyes dim with the cares of a nurse." 

<' Hush, hush ! do not refuse to let me watch one night by 
you, who have watched so many by me. Who but you cared 
for the poor, sick, feeble child, sent by her own parents to a 
convent to be out of the way, and destined, but for your 
compassionate tenderness, to a yet safer and less expensive 
prison — an early grave f This was said with passionate 
earnestness, the face flushed even to the brow, the eyes wet 
with tears, and the lip quivering. 

The invalid listened with surprise, and raising her feeble 
hand, she put back the dark curls from the fair young brow^ 
and asked, *<What means this, Louise! What mean such 
bitter thoughts in you, whose life has seemed for yearn but a 
succession of glad feelings f 

Louise .caught the hand pressed upon her brow, and drop- 
ping her face upon it, sobbed aloud. The lady made no at- 
tempt to soothe her by words, but she laid her other hand 
affectionalely on her head, and when her sobs had died awuy, 
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she spoke. ''Now, Louise, look np and tell me what hsa 
grieved you.** 

Louise raised her head from the couch| but she seemed 
unable to obey the command to look up, for her eyes re- 
mained veiled by their long lashes, while she said hesitating- 
ly, "You know my cousin, Henriette Yalancour, is about to 
be married. Her brother, Auguste, has been here this after- 
noon to make arrangements for her leaving the convent to- 
morrow, and I hoped he would bring some message for me, 
but he brought none." 

« Poor child 1 You hoped to go with Henriette— I am 
sorry—" 

« Indeed, indeed, yon wrong me," said Louise, now looking 
up into the lady's face and speaking rapidly; **! would not 
have gone for worlds, and left you ill ; but I thought they 
would propose my going, would urge it, and then I could 
have shown them that the poor, nsglected Louise has a hearty 
and would not exchange the pleasure of ministering to your 
comfort for all the display of which they think so much. 
But they never thought of me, it seems, till Auguste himself 
asked if I should accompany Henriette ; and then my father 
said, * No, it would be a pity to give me a taste of the world, 
siace I would probably have to go back to the convent.* " 

« And is not your father so far right, dear Louise, that if 
you must at last be here, it would be a pity to give you a 
taste for wordly gaieties ! Come, banish that sad face. I 
do believe you that you would rather be with me than go to 
Pans, and I will obtain permission from the abbess for you 
to spend the next week wholly with me ; a week of your 
care will surely make me quite well, and now you shall begin 
at once the offices of a nurse. Open the window opposite* 
that I may see the garden. I love it best at this hour, when 
the sisters are walking in it. Draw th. t footstool to the side 
of the couch. Now seat yourself and sing me the little song 
I love so much." 

Louise rose to obey the lady with a countenance to which 
its Qsnal joyous expression was fully restored, though sof- 
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iened, perlutps, by someUuDg mora ihsn its nsoal tender- 
neas ; and when aeated, she warbled in sweet, but low tones, 
to a simple air, a song, of which the following translation 
preserves both the measure and thought : 

On the mountain torrent daahlng 

From rock to rock away. 

Like diamonds bright and gay, 

Sparlde the foam and apray, 
la the radiant snnbeama flashing. 

And the river gently flowing, 
Down yon secluded glade, 
Where, *neath the hawthorn's shades 
Ungather'd violets fede, 

In the same golden light is glowing. 

So, till the Sun of Love declineth, 

Whether it wildly sweep 

O'er rock and craggy steep, 

Or in the valley sleep. 
The stream of Life stiU brightly shlnetfa. 

As the last note died away, a step was heard in the ante- 
chamber, and MtCrguerite, throwing open the door which 
communicated with it, announced the Marquis de Montreyel, 
whose introduction to the reader we will defer only till we 
have made him more fully acquainted with the characters 
already presented to his notice. 



CHAPTER 11. 

^ Mercy is twice bleas'd: 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.*'— SHAKflPSABB. 

' Madame db St. Laurbnt, the orphan and only daughter 
of a noble house, hacl been permitted to exercise a freedom 
of choice, in the most important circumstance of her life, 
seldom enjoyed by her sex in France. Her marriage had 
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been one of affection, and for a few quickly fleeting months 
such happiness had been hers as only a union of hearts can 
produce. It was terminated by that worst of earthly woes, 
early widowhood ; and Madame de St. Laurent, with a heart 
from which life and hope seemed crushed, retired from a 
world that had lost its charm, to a convent. There she ex- 
pected to find no blessing save seclusion; but the little 
Louise de la Yalliere first excited her pity by her feeble and 
neglected state, and then won her affection by the gratitude 
she evinced for what seemed to Madame de St. Laurent but 
ordinary kindness. It was the first time Louise had been 
permitted to love, and her warm affections gave themselves 
out so lavishly that the feeling with which she regarded 
Madame de St. Laurent was little short of idolatry. Thence- 
forth the timid and almost melancholy child was a new crea- 
ture. Soon her beaming eye and laughing lip told of a joyous 
spirit, and the influence of the mental on the physical condi- 
tion was marked by the healthy glow and bounding move- 
ment ^hich replaced her formerly sallow hue and languid 
step. Nor was Madame de St. Laurent* unrewarded for the 
good thus done. The ardour of Louise rekindled affections 
which had seemed utterly dead, and again earth looked fair 
and life attractive under the beams of the Suu4>f Love. All 
the powers of her highly -cultivated mind, all those feminine 
accomplishments which had of late been laid aside as useless, 
were now called into exercise for the benefit of her protegee, 
who spent as much time with her at was permitted by tlie 
rules of the convent. Here Louise had been placed ostensi- 
bly for her education, but with an understanding between the 
superior and her parents that at a proper age she would 
assume the veil. In this arrangement, the Due and Duch- 
esse de la Yalliere, whose slender fortune was ill propor- 
tioned to their high rank, and whose wordly minds would 
have considered the gratef il tenderness of their child but 
poor repayment for any sacrifice of splendour, thought only 
of the least expensive mode of disposing of an unwelcome 
burden. An advantageous matrimonial alliance might open 
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for Louise her prison doors; but this was scarcely to be ex- 
pected by one who, it was well known, would not inherit 
even the wasted patrimony of her father, which would de- 
scend, with the title, to the next heir male, the Auguste Ya- 
lancour named in the last chapter. 

Seventeen, however, is not the age of very profound re- 
flection, and hitherto no shadow fL*om the future had dark- 
ened the present to Louise. Within the convent, she was 
tenderly regarded ; without its walls, her name was probably 
never spoken, or, if it was, it fell on unheeding ears, linked 
with no dear remembrance, wakening no joyful emotion ; who 
will doubt that the convent was her loved and chosen home! 
Happy for 'her that she saw not what was hidden from no 
other eyes — the approaching desolation of that home by the 
removal, to a world more congenial to her pure spirit, of her 
who had been the good angel of her life. 

But one is waiting our introduction to the reader who is 
little accustomed to so tardy a reception — the only brother 
of Madame de St. Laurent — Henri Marquis de Montrevel. 
With the timidity induced by her convent life, Louise, as he 
was announced by Marguerite, arose hastily, and withdrew 
from the apartment with crimsoned cheek and downcast 
eves. Hastily as she went, she was not unobserved. The 
Marquis followed her with his eyes until the door had closed 
upon her, and then, even before he turned to greet his long 
unseen sister, exclaimed with animation, <^ Quelle beUe de- 
tnoiseUel" 

Madame de St. Laurent, who had earnestly regarded him 
from the moment of his entrance, seeming to have thought 
or perception for no other object^ attempted to rise as he ap- 
proached her; but too feeble for that, could only extend her 
hands to him, ejaculating, in earnest tones, <* Henri, dear 
Henri." 

*' Ah, Qabrielle !" he exclaimed, as, taking her hands, he 
saluted her on each cheek : ** beautiful still, in spite of illness, 
which I am grieved to learn has been so severe : but you 
are better now, I hope.*' 
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** I shall 800D be well, dear Henri, for I shall soon be where 
neither sickness nor sorrow comes." 

** Talk not so sadly, I pray you ; and yet how eas yon do 
otherwise in this sombre place f Already I feel its influence : 
could I but have you in Paris, you would soon recover.'* 

*< Ah, Henri I ten years make strange alterations in our 
tastes, but none," she added, tenderly, ^ in our affections. 
The gaities of Paris could do little for me, nay, they would 
be to me an intolerable burden ; but it is indeed refreshing 
once more to see my brother : it makes me a child again, 
carrying me back to that time when all places were alike to 
us, for all brought enjoyment.*' 

<* I wish it were so with me now, Qabrielle : yet," con- 
tinued the Marquis, after a short pause, *< I have no cause to 
complain of fortune ; the worst I can say of her is, that like 
a weakly^fond mother she has lavished her bon-bons on me 
till I am sick of them. Ennui, that sickness of the soul, is 
the curse of my existence. Would I could discover a new 
pleasure. But pardon my egotism, and tell me what I can 
do for you." 

** Tou have done much in obeying my summons so 
promptly." 

" Could you doubt I would ! The world may have made 
me selfish and indolent, nay I fear it has, or I should not 
liave waited your summons ; but I trust it can never make 
me heartless. Tell me now, dear Gabrjelle, in what I may 
give you pleasure, and ^et me atone, in some degree, for past 
thoughtlessness." 

** I have a favour to ask of you, dear Henri, in behalf of 
one I fondly love — ^the young girl who was with me when 
you entered. She is the daughter of the Due de la Yalliere; 
doomed from her birth to a convent. God forgive me," she 
exclaimed, << if I am wrong in wishing to prevent the con- 
secration on his altar of so pure and lovely a being ; but no^ 
I am not wrong. He desires only a willing sacrifice, and 
happy as this sweet girl is now in my tenderness, were that 
taken away she would, I know, shrink from the unloved and 
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nnloving life that awaits her, and long to go forth into a 
world that seems, to her young imagination, all delight. 

<' She is very beautiful," said the Marquis, thoughtfully. 

** Tes ; and doubtless, if exhibited in the city, this beauty 
would win for her a matrimonial alliance ; but I would be 
loth indeed to have her degraded by such an exhibition, or 
contaminated by a union formed from such an incentive 
alone." 

The Marquis coloured slightly, and thought, «* Poor Gab- 
rielle ! Living so long in a convent, it is no wonder that 
she has la tite un peu exidUe/' but he did not speak, and 
his sister proceeded. 

^ Proposals of marriage in her present situation are out of 
the question, impoverished as the Due is well known to be, 
and—" 

** Well, Gabrielle, excuse me for interrupting you, but I 
see her position perfectly ; now what do you want me to do 
— ^to marry herl" 

** Marry her !'* repeated Madame de St. Laurent, raising 
her head and gazing on her brother fti astonishment : " nay, 
jest not, Henri, for this is to me a very grave subject. I will 
speak my wishes in a few words. I would leave to Louise 
such a portion of my property as will make it her father's 
interest to take her home, and will enable him to purchase 
his freedom from his engagements here, by endowing the 
convent' more largely than he would do on her taking the 
veil. Kay, nay," she exclaimed, seeing her brother about to 
»peak, ** I know what you would say; you are too wealthy to 
need, too liberal to desire, that I should hesitate in alienating 
from you a part of my fortune." The Marquis bowed smil- 
ingly, and she continued : ** But I am going to make a request 
that will touch the indolence of which you spoke just now. 
Louise will be many years a minor. I do not think the 
entire disposal of her fortune should be confided to her self- 
ish parents, and I would leave it in trust to you, the income 
only to be paid to herself, or whomsoever she may appoint 
to receive it. Will you accept the trust 1" 
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** Cheerfully ; but depend upon it, Qabrielle, my proposi- 
tion is the best— will be by far the least troublesome—you 
had better let me nuury her." 

Madame de Sfe. Laurent looked steadily on her brothel's 
smiling face, and then said, « Henri, I have lived so long out 
of the world that I can scarce recognise badinage." 

'^ I assure you, Gabrielle, that though I might have been 
jesting at first, I am getting quite serious in my proposal. I 
have always designed one day to marry, and thirty is cer- 
tainly not too early an age for fulfilling the design. Here, 
without any trouble of mine in seeking her, a young girl 
presents herself, endowed with all which I deem requisite in 
a wife ; good birth, beauty enough to do credit to my taste, 
and good temper enough not to interfere with my pursuits ; 
for this last quality the affection she has won from you is 
my guarantee — why should I not avail myself of such an 
opportunity } My alliance will not, I know, be refused by 
her father. What think you of it, Gabrielle f* 

** That I would not think at all about it, Henri, were I not 
sure that under all this lightness you hide a heart, and 
that you would not marry this dear girl unless you could 
regard her with the tenderness necessary to her happi- 
ness." 

** As to that, Gabrielle, I must not deceive yon. I am not 
what I was — ^my romance vanished with my early youth. I 
am now a man of the world, become, I fear, as I have already 
said, both selfish and indolent, from uninterrupted good for- 
tune. Yet mine is not an unkind nature, and I candidly 
think your favourite's prospect of happiness quite as good 
with me as in any marriage which her father would be 
likely to form for her. Do not answer me now, Gabrielle. 
I shall remain to-night at a hotel in the neighbouring vil- 
lage ; when I call in the morning, keep the pretty Louise 
in the room — ^I will endeavour to attract her attention, and 
after I am gone you may hint my design to her. Should 
she evince any repugnance to it, let me know, and I will 
relinquish it. This is giving her more liberty than any do- 
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moiselle excepting your indalged self ever had. But you 
seem faint, I have wearied you. Do not speak — ^I will ring 
for Marguerite^ and then not another word but good nighty 
dear Gabrielle." 

The Marquis rang a bell wliich stood on the table beside 
Madame de St. Laurent, and Marguerite, appearing instantly, 
conducted him to the convent gate^ and returned to adminis- 
ter some reviving drops to her lady, whose feebleness made 
even long-continued attention to conversation exhausting to 
her. 

The night passed with much thought and little sleep to 
Madame de St. Laurent, who became every hour more recon- 
ciled to her brother's prc^sal, which, strangely abrupt as it 
may seem to our readers, had nothing in it to startle a 
French woman of the eighteenth century. Whatever had 
been Madame de St. Laurent's freedom of action, she was 
aware that such alliances were generally arranged on the 
basis of convenience, without the slightest reference to the 
choice of the female party to the contract. Here, one of the 
best offers in France awaited her protegee, with the unusual 
power of declining it Sometimes the thought obtruded 
itself. How could Louise judge — with whom could she com- 
pare the Marquis ? But to this affection replied, Had she 
seen the entire world, where could she find a rival to 
Henri! 

It would have been indeed difficult to find one who could 
compete with the Marquis de Montrevel in the graceful 
elegance of his form, the noble contour of his head, the 
chiselled beauty of his features, or the courteous and highly- 
polished manner which seemed the proper accompaniment 
to such an exterior; yet in his fastidious smile and somewhat 
discontented air, a skillful physiognomist might have read 
the history of one who, like the Jewish voluptuary, had com- 
nr,:ned the circle of earthly pleasures, and found their sum 
* vanity and vexation of spirit." 

The next morning, Madame de St. Laurent requested 
Louise to copy for her a very beautiful flower which had 
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been sent to her by the gardener at the convent. This, as 
she declared she could not lose sight of it for a moment, 
could only be done in her own apartopent. Pencils and 
paints were soon brought, and Louise had commenced her 
drawing, when the Marquis was announced. She would 
have risen, but Madame de St. Laurent said, *< Sit still, my 
love ; Henri need not interfere with your employment." 

The painting was pursued with such apparent absorption, 
that by many the artist would have been deemed uncon- 
scious of aught else ; but to the Marquis the flushed cheeks 
and determinately downcast eyes proved that neither his 
presence nor his observation was unheeded. Some slight 
remark on her performance, the suggestion of an improve- 
ment, the correction of a hasty touch, and his object was 
attained. Louise forgot herself in her drawing, and without 
apprehension looked at and listened to one who seemed so 
kindly interested in its progress. Few persons understood 
the art of pleasing better tLan the Marquis de Montrevel* 
few evinced more tact in adapting their conversation to the 
taste and capacity of the listener, when he could be excited 
to the exercise of his powers — a circumstance of rare occur- 
rence to the blcuii man of ton. Now, from the painting of 
Louise, he took occasion to Speak of painting in general : of 
sculpture— described the most beautiful specimens in either 
line which he had seen — spoke of some celebrated artists 
with whom he had been acquainted — ^now moving his hearers 
to smiles by ai. amusing anecdote, and now to tears by a 
noble trait or a touching incident — ^the expressions of opinion 
or feeling which he dexterously drew, sometimes even from 
the timid Louise, but more frequently from Madame de St. 
Laurent, preventing his appearing to be the only talker. 
Two hours thus passed rapidly away, and de Montrevel 
rose, saying to his sister that he would 0ee her again in the 
evening, as he should not set off on his return to Paris till 
the next day. Retaining his hand for a moment at parting, 
Madame de St. Laurent, with a glance at the unconscious 
Louise, asked, ** Is your design nnchanged !" 
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^ Strengthened,** was the reply. <* I shall await your com- 
munication this evening with some solicitude." 

**Come, ma miffnonne,** said Madame de St. Laurent to 
Louise, when they were again alone. "Come, rest youi 
fingers, and talk to me a little." 

In an instant Louise was beside the couch, and taking her 
friend's hand, asked, « Of what shall we talk T 

*< Of Henri, to be sure. I can just now talk of nothing 
else. What do you think of him ! Is he like me !" 

"Very like you, both in looks, and in kind and gentle 
manners." 

<* Tes, Henri was ever kind and gentle," said Madame de 
St. Laurent; then added, as if communing with herself, 
«and, as a brother, most tender, most generous I" 

<*How I should have loved such a brother!" exclaimed 
Louise. 

" Well, shall I propose to him to adopt you for his sister ; 
or what say you to becoming his wife ? Would you be will- 
ing to exchange the society of the abbess and nuns for hist" 
The playful tone which Madame de St. Laurent strove to 
assume was contradicted by the earnest expression with 
which she gazed into the face of her unsuspecting com- 
panion. 

Little as the heart could be mterested m such a proposal, 
made under such circumstances, it may, nevertheless, be sup- 
posed that it could not be heard without some manifestation 
of emotion. Timidity will flush the cheek, gratified vanity 
will sparkle in the eye, while even the fancy remains un- 
touched. But our heroine, it must be recollected, was the 
creature of very different social institutions from those which 
exist among us. Of marriage she had heard only in the 
speculations of her young companions, and to them it was 
simply une affaire de eonvenance, desired as a means of intro- 
duction to the world, but presenting no thought of man's 
chivalric homage, of woman's self-forgetting devotion. It 
was therefore with an unembarrassed countenance, and in a 
quiet tone, that she replied to her friend's question, << He is, 
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doubtless, much more ag^eable than they, and if yon go 
with me, I shall think your proposition very pleasant; but if 
you stay with the abbess and nuns, so will I." 

A shade passed over Madame de St. Laurent's brow, as 
she thought how soon that young heart must mourn over 
the severing of a tie so tender. ** We will never part, love, 
till death shall part us,** she said earnestly ; then, after a 
moment^s pause, added in a lighter tone, << Finish your draw- 
ing now, and I will rest." 

Madame de St. Laurent received her brother alone in the 
evening. Their interview was tender, for her feebleness and 
her affection touched his heart, and awakened to active 
manifestation the love which, though absence had chilled, it 
had not destroyed. On her part, sad presentiments added 
to the pain of parting. She communicated to him her con- 
versation with Louise. He was satisfied that Louise felt no 
repugnance to him. He doubted not, he said, that he could 
make her very happy, and since Gabrielle had promised to 
accompany her, he felt quite impatient to conclude the 
arrangement, which he would propose to the Due de la 
Vallidre immediately on his arrival at Paris. 



CHAPTER in. 

" Admire— exult— despise— laugh— weep— for hem 
There is such matter for all feeling."— Btbon. 

The glow of summer had departed ; the foliage around the 
convent had been first reddened by the chill nights, then 
stripped away by the rough winds of autumn ; for it was now 
the middle of November, and even in the sunny South, 
winter comes not so near without giving some notice of his 
approach. 

None of these changes were remarked by the Marquis de 
Montrevel, as, at dusky eve, he was drawn by horses foam- 
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ing and jaded, yet still driven at their utmost speed, to the 
gates of the convent. As the carriage stopped, he hastily 
lowered the window, looked out for an instant, then quickly 
withdrawing his head, exclaimed in a tone of agony, < Too 
late." The door was opened by one of his attendants: he 
seemed not to hear it; the step was lowered; he did not stir. 
At length a monk drew near, and after remaining a moment 
unnoticed, touched him, saying, *' Monsieur." He started as if 
a cannon had sounded at his eary and looking fixedly at the 
good father, repeated, " I am too late." 

<< Not too late, my son, to join in those ofiices of our holy 
religion, in which alone we can now hold communion with 
the departed." 

Bousing himself, the Marquis descended at once from the 
carriage, and accepting the arm proffered to him by the 
sympathizing monk, advanced with a slow step and be- 
wildered air towards the chapel, whose brilliant illumina- 
tion had first betokened to him that the blow he dreaded had 
already fallen. Having entered it, he saw not its massive 
candles, its golden chandeliers, its funereal hangings; he 
heard not the pealing organ, or the chanting priests; he saw 
but the low bier on which rested an open coffin ; he heard 
but the convulsive sobs of the young girl who knelt beside 
it in all the abandonment of her first deep grief. Belinquish- 
ing the arm of the monk, he advanced up the aisle and knelt 
on the other side of the coffin. And now, as he gazed on 
those unmoving features, that calm, still face, which wore an 
expression of peacefulnesa indeed, yet of a peacefulness 
mingled with that mysterious awe which we may well sup- 
pose the parting spirit to feel at the moment when the angel 
of death draws aside the dark curtain that has shut from its 
eager gaze its future home, he felt for the first time thai; the 
playmate of his childhood, the friend of his youth, the sister, 
whose sympathy had been his ere it was asked, whose affec- 
tion no absence could alienate, no neglect could chill, was 
dead ; that she was, in truth, separated from him, for she had 
Grossed that boundary beyond which those phantoms that 
B 
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make the weal or woe of earth, whose pursuit eonstitatea 
alike its business and its pleasure, have no influence. To the 
sadness arising from such thoughts was added something of 
the bitterness of self-reproach. 

The Marquis de Montrevel had well described himself in 
saying that prosperity liad made him selfish and indolent, 
but not heartless. Since his last visit to the convent, he had 
received several letters from Madame de St. Laurent, some 
of which gently intimated that if he would see her again, he 
must come quickly, as she felt herself fading with the fleet- 
ing year. Unwilling to admit a painful thought, he had still 
persuaded himself that Gabrielle was rather dejected than 
ill. Hoping everything from her return to cheerful society, 
these letters only served to hasten him in the completion 
of the arrangements for his marriage with Louise, to which 
the Duo de la Yalliere had given a glad and prompt consent. 
A letter more than usually urgent and tender startled him, 
and hurrying over his remaining preparations, he had al- 
ready despatched a courier announcing his speedy arrival at 
the convent with all the pomp of equipage and retinue in- 
tended to introduce to the world, as the Marquis de Mont- 
revel, her who, as Louise de la Yalliere, would have been 
shut from its humblest sympathies, when he received a few 
lines, of which the words of love were hers, whose feeble 
hand had only traced the almost illegible *^ Gabrielle.'* All 
pomp forgotten, all indolence conquered, he but wrote a 
hasty apology to the Due de la Yalliere, who was to accom- 
pany him, and in less than an hour was on the road, with . 
no companion but his own sad thoughts. 

The prayers were offered, the requiem chanted, and, as the 
solemn service ended, some of the fathers approached the 
bier. With a hasty gesture, the Marquis put back the han4 
of one who was about to shut that face for ever from the eyes 
yet resting on it with lingering fondness; then recollecting 
himself, ere remonstrance could be ofl^ered, he pressed one 
long kiss on the cold brow, and, motioning the attendant 
monks to proceed, turned silently away. He would Lave 
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passed f/om the chapel forgetful of all save his own feelings, 
had not his attention been arrested by a stifled cry, uttered 
by Louise as they attempted to withdraw her from the coffiu. 
Turning quickly towards her, he saw that she had fainted, 
and taking her from the nun who supported her, he bore her, 
attended by several of the sisters, to the convent parlour. 
Laid on a couch, Louise soon revived,; and the Marquis 
waited only till the quivering eyelid and heaving bosom told 
that consciousness had returned before he took his leave. 
In doing so, he pressed her hand to his lips, and in gentle, 
soothing tones, entreated her to seek the rest she so much 
needed, adding that he would see her early on the morrow. 
The artless girl, touched by his kindness, and too exhausted 
to speak her thanks, clasped his hand in both of hers, as she 
faltered forth a low <* good-night." 

Louise slept the heavy sleep offatigue and mental exhaus- 
tion, and she awoke. Oh, that first fearful waking after b&> 
reavement! Here, at least, the simple girl and the man of 
the world felt alike. The first thought of each was that a 
blessing and a charm had passed away from earth. To 
Loufse, it was the only blessing and the only charm her 
young life had known ; and to the l^arquis de Montrevel, it 
was all that remained of that early world over whose pure, 
fresh feelings, the hollow forms, the chilling associations, 
and selfish passions of life had swept as a destroying deluge. 
But youth, buoyant youth, rests not long upon the present: 
hope ever lures it forward ; and Louise soon remembered the 
interview with her affianced husband, for which she was this 
morning to prepare. With this remembrance cara^ thought 
of his gentleness last night, and recollection of the many 
teits of feeling, tender and noble ; the courage and ge- 
nerosity, the devotion in friendship and steady adherence 
to truth, which Madame de St. Laurent had represented 
as his prominent developments in youth. As she contem- 
plated these attributes clothed with his elegance of form and 
fascination of manner, the kindling eye and flushing cheek 
told that the fluttering heart waited but one wooing word to' 
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yield itself a willing captive. Then came the timid apprehen- 
siveness of a sensitive nature, and the thought was almost 
spoken, *' Can he love me, an untaught, unfashioned girl V 

Her father, in his letter communicating the proposal of 
the Marquis and its acceptance, had said much of his com- 
mendation of her beauty, and she now turned to her mirror 
with more of interest than she had ever before felt in con- 
sulting it. Her simple dress admitted but little display of 
taste, but her clustering curls [were dressed and disposed 
with more than usual care, though, as she completed the 
task, the slight flush of gratified vanity faded, and bitter tears 
gushed forth at the thought that she, for whom such e£forts 
had been made, could never see her more. 

We have said that the first thought of Louise and of the 
Marquis de Montrevel had been the same. With him, too, 
this thought had been displaced by a remembrance of the 
morningfs promised intervidw, but far different from hers 
were the feelings with which he regarded that interview. 
Hitherto he had almost unconsciously associated Loniso 
with Gabrielle. In the beauty and good temper, which he 
regarded as the chief, if not the only charms of Louise ; in 
the fine intellect, the quick sympathies, and polished man- 
ners of Gabrielle, he had anticipated attractions which would 
make his home all that his dreams had given him, and his 
observation taught him was unattainable. ^ True," he would 
sometimes say to himself, << Louise knows nothing of tho 
world in which she is about to occupy so prominent a posi- 
tion; but what of that? Oabriolle will be with her, and under 
such guidance her happiness and my honour are secure.** 
But now his future presented a far different prospect. A 
convent recluse, necessarily ignorant of the simplest forms 
of society, the transparent purity of whose mind vice had 
not dimmed with even the shadow of a shade, he was about 
to introduce as his wife to the observation of the most 
polished, to the influence of the most corrupt circle in the 
world. He must become her tutor and her guardian, and, 
Vith habitual indolence, he shrank from the task. But tho 
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liarqnis de Montrevel was not wont to dwell long on an 
nnpleasing thought, and very soon a consolatory idea sug- 
gested itself. The Due de la Yalliere^ whom he had re« 
quested to follow him, would probably arrive in a few hours. 
To him Louise would be consigned, as six months must now 
elapse before their marriage could with any pt'opriety bo 
celebrated. During this period of mourning for Gabrielle, 
he would ^ot return to Paris ; he would spend it on her estates 
and his own ; his peasantry had been too long neglected. 
Louise, in the mean time, under her mother's care, would be 
acquiring some knowledge of the usages of society: her 
manners would thus be formed without trouble to him. As 
to her conduct — ^but here he had reached the gates of the con- 
vent, and must postpone all farther thought for the present. 

He was conducted, on inquiring for Louise, to the parlour 
where he had formerly seen Madame de St. Laurent. He 
entered unannounced, having dismissed his conductor at the 
door. Louise rose from a table, at which writing materials 
were arranged, to meet him. Her movements were hesi- 
tating and embarrassed, and her eye avoided his ; yet her 
Jiand was extended, and her simple greeting was uttered in 
a tone which sorrow seemed to have made more soft and 
musical. How involuntarily, often how unconsciously, the 
thoughts and feelings of the moment give their hue to the 
manners ! The Marquis de Montrevel had been, last even* 
ing, gentle — nay, almost tender— to this young girl. She 
surely now presented no less claim to his interest; yet her 
hand was touched so lightly, and his *< Good-day, mademoi- 
selle," was uttered in a tone so cold, that Louise, her girlish 
embarrassment overcome by a deeper feeling, looked up 
inquiringly into his face. Its expression did not probably 
reassure her, for it was with an air of yet deeper sadness that 
she seated herself on the couch beside which she had been 
standing. 

Pained by the remembrance of his last visit to that room, 
De Montrevel turned to a window to recover himself. When 
he looked again at Louise, the glow, which his entrance had 
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brought into her cheeks, had faded, and her droopiDg attitude 
. and the tears "which fell slowly and unheeded from her 
downcast eyes, were expressive of an unresisting hopeless- 
ness, which in the very young affects us more painfully than 
the most passionate grief. He approached, and, seating 
himself beside her, addressed her in a tone kinder, if not 
less grave. 

'<The contrast between this meeting and that which I 
had anticipated for us, oppresses me.'' 8he remained silent, 
and he continued, ^We both mourn a very dear friend 
Louise.** 

^ Ah ! she was my only one," said Louise, in a tone so sad 
that — ^touched to the heart, his selfish worldliness for the 
time, thoroughly rebuked — ^De Montrevel passed his arm 
around her, and, drawing her gently to him, said, with deep 
feeling, ^Not so, Louise; not your only friend; there is one 
beside you, on whose tenderness you have the strongest 
claim. Can you love him, Louise ? Can you give him that 
place in your heart from which death has removed one far 
worthier f* 

The form he clasped yielded unresistingly to his embrace: 
the fiice was hidden on his bosom, and to his questions no 
answer was returned. He raised the overhanging curls, and 
touched with his lips the now crimsoned brow ; then pres- 
sing back the head, looked into the face and read his answer 
—not in the eyes, for they were closed — ^but in the changing 
cheek, and the soft, tender smile which just parted the beau- 
tiful lips. 

De Montrevel had passed most of his life among the arti- 
ficial, and this lovely child of nature was to him a new study. 
The deep, fervent, yet pure feeling depicted in her fetce^ 

*' Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds vdth all the bliss, 
The fond, -weak tenderness of this,'* 

was to him as a revelation from a holier sphere, and there 
%vas no hypocrisy in the words of soft endearment which he 
uttered in the deep, low tones of passion. For the moment 
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the orast which had been gathering around his heart for 
years was pierced, and its pulses stirred into fuller and 
healthier action. Did he love ! Ay, but it was as a selfish 
man of the world loves, with a feeling all unlike to that of 
the confiding girl whose heart reposed itself on his, even as 
the weary bird folds its wing within its quiet nest at even- 
ing hour. 

Madame de St. Laurent believed that a wife's best talis- 
man for the preservation of peace and purity lay in her de- 
votion to her husband. In accordance with this belief, she 
had striven, on learning the Due de la Yalliere's acceptance 
of her brother^s proposal, to excite the admiration of Louise 
for his fine qualities, and thus to prepare her heart for be- 
stowing on him the rich store of tenderness which lay trea- 
sured there. She spoke to her, too, of wedded life — of the 
perfect sympathy existing between two congenial spirits, 
united by a bond which so linked their destinies, that their 
objects of joy and sorrow, of hope, and fear, and affection, 
were identical, till marriage became to Louise a word signi- 
ficant of all which could gratify the heart's purest, deepest, 
and most fervent desires. The convent was no longer re- 
garded by her as the home of peace— it was a dull prison, 
shutting its inmates from the hope and joy which gladdened 
all the rest of the earth. A new soul seemed infused into 
her, which shed over her face more spiritual beauty. As she 
sat silent at her work, Madame de St. Laurent watching her 
countenance, now pensive, now joyous, and listening to her 
quivering sigh, knew well that her thoughts were busy 
weaving the web of the future, and stamping it with dyes 
brighter and deeper than those which marked the present or 
the past. Lnpulses of which she had hitherto been uncon- 
scious — sentiments which would have slumbered for ever, 
had no influence from the outward world penetrated the 
convent's seclusion, were awake, never to sleep again. 

In the impassioned tenderness of De Montrevel, these 
impulses had now found their appropriate object — these sen^ 
timents, the sympathy they craved, and the sketches of fancy^ 
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Ihe pdaRi of kipc^ vkick riK fared were too Webb i 
bcantJiDl fa- eutl^ kad beooree to her Im^ redElic% 1 
wbidi, an dse in life vas too tame and mam^f to eicite a 
wish or anwse a fiear. la theai t he nc efmih laj her * bdagfa 
aim or iis exiiiicdan.* The good and cril of her rharerifr, 
as well as of her destinj, m^ihi^ aaj, waul theaceforth be 
deepl J infineaeed by De MoDtzerd. It depciided on him 
whether this dioold be a mirinQi^ iD&dligeBf» moial iafla- 
cncc^<w a blind imeunacioos agency. irnhaiipihr£arhim,he 
knew not hisovn power; mavennhappi^T forherhereeagniaed 
not his responsibilities. Is not this ignonmee^ this naeon- 
acioasiesi^ the ^root of bittemesi^" from whick 
much of man's sin and woman's miseij ! Gifted with 4 
tire power, he ezeraaes it in ipcrt — ipeaks into being alfee- 
tions, hopes, desires— places them in the peaceM Eden of 
womaa^s heaii— then leares them with oold n^^ect to wither 
and die^ or, maddened bj the seipent sting of pride, to i^read 
desolation and ai^;ni^h throng^ thar £ur dwdiing-plaoe. 

Looise almost reproached heraelf in after times for the 
perfect hap^ness of the hoar socoeeding the interview we 
hare described. It seemed a sin scarce pardonable against 
her who had been held as best and dearest^ that anothei's 
▼oice could so soon woo her heart firom her graTO back to 
the worid — a/, could doUie the worid in eyen lovelier hnes 
Ihan those in which her tenderness had invested it 

The Marquis de Montrevel was arrested in his brief for- 
getfulness of the despotism which would ^^m^liMn the veiy 
spirits of those who acknowledge its power by the ^pear- 
rance of one of its most submissive subjects, the Doc dela 
Yalliere. His arrival was announced by one of the sisters, 
and the marquis had scarce time to whisper a few words of 
encouragement to the trembling Louise, when he was heard 
i^proaching the little parlour where they sat. 

Louise had left her parents so young that her memory re- 
tained no impress of their foims. Their conduct to her had 
not been such as to awaken the grateful enthusiasm by which 
the bonds of habit might liave been supplied. Still, her 
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loving heart conld not be wholly unmindful of those who 
had given her being, and Madame de St. Laurent had taught- 
her that father, mother, were sacred names. They were 
names associated with her morning and evening prayer from 
childhood. Often had imagination presented her parents to 
her, and painted, in her own brilliant colours, the scene of 
their first meeting. She had persuaded herself that, though 
forgotten in the crowded interests and varying pleasures of 
life, they could not see her, their child — ^their only child — 
unmoved. That her looks, pleading to them for love — ^her 
voice, syllabling, father — smother — would be to the sealed 
fountain of parental tenderness in their bosoms even as the 
warm beams and soft breath of spring H;o the frozen brook. 
It was therefore with a glad feeling that, on hearing her father 
speaking to an attendant at the door, she started even from 
the encircling arm of De Montrevel, to meet and welcome 
him. 

De Montrevel gazed on her with a smile half wondering, 
half compassionate, as he saw her, after advancing a step or 
two, stand with eyes fixed on the door, heightened colour, 
and hands clasped over the heart whose throbbings were dis- 
tinctly visible. He wondered at the enthusiastic imagina- 
tion which could invest one whose conduct had been so cold- 
ly selfish with attributes worthy of reverence or love ; he 
compassionated the disappointment which he knew awaited 
such imaginings. 

As the Due de la Yalliere entered, Louise .fixed her eyes 
earnestly, beseechingly on his face. How unlike was this 
face to that which had often presented itself as his to her 
mental vision! The features were well formed, the eyes 
were animated, but no ray from them reached the heart of 
the gazer. A bland smile, seldom displaced, told his self- 
complacency, while the minute attention visible in his dress 
and manner wore somewhat the air of foppery in one who 
could not have numbered less than fifty years. Nothing of 
all this, however, was noted by Louise. 

" M»' father " she murmured, in a tone so low and agitated, 
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that the Due heard it not; at least, it did not interropt the 
greeting which, without apparently observing Louise, he ' 
was addressing to the Marquis de iMontreveL 

''Ah! Be Montrevel, I sincerely condole with you on tho 
late melancholy event, yet I am most happy to see you look- 
ing so well." 

From heartless condolences the true mourner shrinks, and 
De Montrevel noticed those of the Due only by a bow, as he 
replied, ^* And I, monsieur, am most happy in presenting to 
you your daughter." He advanced, as he spoke, to the side 
of Louise, and led her to the Due. 

Taking her hand, and coldly saluting her, the Due said, 
'* So this is ma petite honiae— petite no longer, however. 
Why, Mademoisselle de la Yalliere, I am more than half 
inclined to leave you at the convent till you can enter the 
world with another name. With such a daughter by my 
side, I shall never be able to persuade myself, or others, 
that I am not a very respectable, elderly gentleman." 

« Ah, my father 1 I would still be a child to you," said 
Louise, pressing the liand she continued to clasp. 

^ At least, I cannot dispute yon are my child. Ifideed, I 
think you are quite like me. Is she not. Marquis t" 

The Marquis smiled faintly, but did not reply. He saw 
no resemblance, and would have been sorry to see any. 

« WUl you not be seated, sir I" asked Louise, timidly. 

*< For a few minutes," he replied, handing her to a chair 
and taking another himself, ^ while I learn from De Montre- 
vel where I am to bestow myself and my attendants." 

^ You will find ample and comfortable acconmiodation at 
the hotel where I am staying. How long will you remain I" 

** No longer than you are desirous to do ; you will return 
with us, I presume?" 

De Montrevel appeared to be slightly embarrassed, as this 
observation recalled the train of thought, which had led to 
his decision to spend the period of mourning for his sister on 
his estates rather than in Paris, and in the society of Louise. 
He glanced at her, and as he caught her eve fixed upon him 
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with an earnest and anxious expression, he wavered; but 
old habits of thought and feeling were yet stronger than 
those which Louise had awakened, and they prevailed. 

** Business," he replied, <* will compel me to delay my return 
to Paris." He spoke hurriedly, and immediately added, in a 
more quiet manner^ ^ We will speak of all necessary arrange- 
ments elsewhere, for Mademoiselle de la Yalliere seems ex- 
hausted." She, at least, seemed depressed, for his answer 
had disappointed her, and with the quivering sigh, which, 
low as it was, reached the ear of the conscious De Montrevel, 
vanished many a bright vision of enjoyment on the journey 
and in Paris. 

The Due fixed his eyes on De Montrevel for a moment, as 
if he would read his meaning more fully in his face ; but 
acquiescing in his desire not to continue their conversation 
there, he rose, saying, ^ Well, Louise, you must be on the 
alert if you go with me, for I shall be on the road to Paris 
to-morrow; the air of the country makes me ill. Tou have 
no attendant, I hope, for I have only one carriage." Without 
waiting for a reply, he bade her " good-day," and turning to 
the Marquis, asked how he eame there, as he did not see his 
carriage in waiting, 

« I walked." 

''Then, will you take a seat in my carriage! We shall 
need a guide to our night's quarters." 

« With pleasure," said De Montrevel : ^ I will follow yon 
instantly." 

The Due left the room, andDe Montrevel, returning to the 
side of Louise, said, ^ Tou seem so much wearied that I will 
not ask to see you this evening, as I had intended; but tell 
me if your fathei^s movements are too rapid for you ; if they 
are, I can, I doubt not, induce him to delay." 

^ No : I have no preparations to make, and can go at any 
moment he desires, if I go at all ; but I think my father 
would prefer returning alone ; and I have no objection now 
to remain at the convent." 

** Noio^mB.y I flatter myself that this now bears any refer- 
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ence to my movements f ' Louise blashed, and was silent. 
*< Are you displeased, Louise, that I do not accompany you T 

<< Displeased at your doing what you cannot help ? Busi- 
ness, I know, must be attended to, but — ^ She paused, tears 
rushed to her eyes, and the convulsive movement of the 
muscles of the throat showed that she was endeavouring to 
drive back to her heart a gush of sorrow. 

« But what ? Speak out, Louise." 

« I shall be very lonely with no one near me who knew 
and loved her — far more lonely among the crowds of Paris 
than here in my convent home, surrounded by familiar ob- 
jects, each of which tells to my heart some tale of past love 
and joy. I hoped Marguerite could go with me, but nay 
.father said — " 

'< Never mind what your father said; Marguerite shall go 
with you." 

<* Thank you — thank you," said Louise, joyfully : *' you are 
very kind." 

** Then you will not refuse my reward," said De Montrevel, 
as, drawing her to him, he imprinted a kiss on the lips to 
which his promise had restored their wonted smile. Another 
moment, and he was gone. 

Louise felt that this was intended by De Montrevel as his 
farewell — that he did not design to see her again before she 
left the convent. Spite of herself, her heart murmured at 
his decision not to accompany her to Paris. ** Surely," it 
suggested, ^the business must be very important which 
could not be postponed for a few days — ^a week— a fortnight. 
By that time I should have been acquainted with my new 
home and its inmates — ^acquainted with my mother ! How 
will she meet met Will she complain, as my father does, 
that twelve years have added something to my stature? Ah 
me! I fear the world is not all so bright as my fancy 
painted it." Such were the seemingly unconnected, but, in 
truth, closely-linked thoughts which chased each other 
through the mind of Louise, when left alone by the departure 
of De Montrevel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"Who loves, raves; 'tis youth's phrensy, but the cure 
Is bitterer stilL"— Bzsun. 

The next morning's sun rose in an unclouded sky. Louise 
and the good Marguerite were early astir. Marguerite's 
most earnest wish, now that her own kind lady was removed 
beyond the reach of her grateful attentions, was to remain 
with Louise, whom her cares, under the judicious direction 
of Madame de St. Laurent, had nursed into health, and whom 
she had therefore always regarded as a foster-child. She 
had the preceding night administered to her a composing 
draught, and watched beside her with motherly tenderness 
till her broken and feverish slumbers settled into calm, re- 
freshing sleep. Kow she insisted on making all the arrange-' 
ments necessary for their journey, leaving Louise free to 
wander at will through scenes linked with sweet though 
mournful memories — to weep in the chamber of death — ^to 
pray in the chapel for the repose of her soul whose mortal 
remains rested beneath — to visit the garden walks which she 
had most loved — and, last of all, taking her accustomed seat 
on a footstool beside the couch in her friend's favourite 
sitting-room, to recall the tenderness with which she had 
soothed her griefs and ministered to her pleasures, the judg- 
ment with which she had counselled and guided, and the 
patience with which she had instructed her — till, oppressed 
with a sense of her irreparable loss, she dropped her head 
upon the cushions, and gave vent to her sorrow in tears and 
sobs. 

Absorbed in such agitating emotions, she heard not or 
heeded not approaching steps, till the door was thrown open, 
and the voice of a nun was heard exclaiming, ^Ah.1 here is 
Mademoiselle Louise." 

Bidng hastily, and turning to the door, Louise beheld her 
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father. His air was harried, and, scarcely noticing her salu- 
tation, he ezclaimedy with an air of chagrin, << You have been 
weeping till your eyes are red and swollen. I hope you are 
not given to tears, for they are always disfiguring. Toui* 
dress, too, is disordered. I hope you will not appear quite 
so much en diahabiUe when the Marquis comes.'* 

« The Marquis!" said Louise,, with surprise: <<will ho be 
here this morning!" 

*< Tes ; I had foiigotten you did not know it. He is coming, 
to sign the contract before we leave." '. 

«< The contract! What contract I" ' 

^ What contract! why, the contract of marriage between 
Henri Marquis de Montrevel and Louise de la Yalliere, who 
looks at present much more like the inhabitant of a gloomy 
convent than like the fiancee of one of our noblest and 
wealthiest seigneurs/' 

** But, my father, why such haste ! I cannot at present, as 
you yourself observe, make an appearance suited to such a 
ceremony; besides" — ^tears again ipishing to her eyes— ^ it 
seems strangely out of keeping with the occasion which 
brought the Marquis here, and the feelings—*' 

The Due interrupted her with an impatient gesture and a 
haughty erection of his figure, evidently intended to be 
dignified. <' You seem. Mademoiselle de la Yalliere, for so 
yonn^ a lady, strangely confident in your own opinion, and 
quite disposed to censure your fither. Ma); I hope that you 
will have more courtesy than to repeat to the Marquis de 
Montrevel an observation which would convey a somewhat in- 
delicate reflection upon his propriety of feeling and conduct !" 

The coldly supercilious tone in which this was said pained 
Louise yet more than the reproach it conveyed. Perhaps it 
was as much mortified pride as wounded tenderness which 
sent the blood rushing to her neck, cheek, and brow. But 
hers was a gentle nature, and softer impulses prevailed. 
When she spoke, it was in a deprecating tone. ^ Pardon me, 
my father. I meant not to say aught that could offend; 
but—" 
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^ Well« well/* again intenupting her, << we havB no time 
for conversation. Ton may trust to my knowledge of the 
world to secure you from heing required to do anything 
which is not perfectly comme il fatU; Let me now advise 
your withdrawing till you have arranged your dress, and 
efiaced the traces of tears. I should be sorry De Montrevel 
should see you looking so dismally. Take my word for it, 
whatever poets and romancers may say, men of the world 
seldom admire a weeping beauty." 

Her fathei's badinage was scarcely heard by Louise as she 
withdrew from his presence, trembling and agitated. She 
was glad, on reaching her room, to find that Marguerite was 
no longer there. She needed to be alone, that she might 
arrauge, not the dress, about which her father was solicitous, 
but the thoughts which whirled with bewildering rapidity 
through her mind, and the strangely-mingled emotions which 
filled her heart. But yesterday a mourner beside the grave 
of her only friend, turning with a sick shudder from the cold, 
and dark, and lonely pilgrimage which life presented to her; 
to-day a bride, the bride of De Montrevel— of De Montrevel, 
the noble, the generous, the true — of De Montrevel, who had 
taken her, desolate and lonely as she was, to his heart — at 
the remembrance of whose lightest caress her nerves yet 
thrilled, while each treasured tone of those dear words with 
which he claimed her as his own. awoke an echo in her heart, 
full, and soft, and deep, like the unearthly music of which 
men have dreamed, and whose memory has haunted them 
ever after, marring all other melody. 

She sat thus absorbed in reverie, till aroused by the entrance 
of Marguerite, and her hurried exclamation, << Why, Made- 
moiselle Louise, here you sit as quietly as if you had nothing 
to do, and Monsieur le Due waiting, as he bade me tell you, 
to lead you into the parlour,' where Monsieur de Montrevel 
has just entered with a notary." 

As Louise raised her eyes, they rested on a mirror before 
her, and the reflection it presented reminded her of the object 
for which she had left her father. AU trace of tears bad 
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TBJushed, and the jojoos exprcsaoa of her eonntemnoe, 
lighted up as it was by happy thought^ might have satisfied 
even such an mTeterate opponent of melancholy as the Dae 
de la Yalliere; bat her hair was skill sadly diaoidered, and 
her dress would certainly not have been pronoonced by him 
eomme ilfauL Hastily taking oat a comb with which she 
had confined her bair in preparing for her journey, she saidi 
as she began to arrange it, ** Hasten, my good Haigaeiite, to 
my fiUher; ask him to have patience with me for lialf an 
hoar, when I will be ready to join him ; then go to our kind 
mother, the abbess— bat stay — ^who knocks!" 

Maigaerite, opoiing the door, stood reverently aade to 
give entrance to a lady of gentle and pleasing though grave 
countenance^ and dignified demeanour. Louise advanced to 
meet her, and bending her head reverently, pressed to her 
lips the hand she presented to her, saying, <* Your blessing, 
holy mother." *■ It is thine, my daughter,** said the abbess, 
as she Lud her hanji afiectionately on her head. 

<* I was just sending my good nurse to ask an interview 
with you that I might present yet another petition to you." 
Louise seemed embarrassed, and spoke with hesitation. 
The abbess replied, with a slight smile, ^ And I have come 
to offer what you were probably about to ask— that I would 
attend you to the parlour, and witness your betrothment to 
the Marquis de Montrevel. Tou seem surprised. My 
knowledge is no mystery. I have just se^ the Maiquis, 
who informed me himself of his reason for coming accom- 
panied by a notaiy. But seat yourself, my daughter; you 
tremble, and trembling fingers are ill fitted to perform the 
fhseui's task. Let Marguerite assist you." 

The pleased Maiguerite, who had retunied from her 
errand to the Due, advanced, and Louise seated herself, say- 
iug as she did so, « How shall I thank you, my kind mother, 
for your anticipation of a request I almost feared to make!" 

** And why did you fear, Louise f Did you suppose that, 
in assuming the habit of the rdigihisey I had foi-gotten the 
feelings or laid aside the symoathies of the woman!" 
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Louise, agitated^ yet happy, paid bat little attention to the 
proceedings of Mai^uerite, whose delight it had ever been 
to adorn her young favoiirite for those religious festivals 
whose recurrence forms the only interruption to the mono- 
tony of conventual life. The dress which the taste of 
Madame de St. Laurent had arranged for Louise on the last 
of these occasions had been considered more than usually 
becoming, and this, Marguerite had decided, should be worn 
to-day. She had, accordingly, decorated the tresses which 
she was arranging with a riband of the palest rose colour ; 
and she now produced from the garde-robe beside her a dress 
of that beautiful muslin which is woven only in the looms 
of India, lined with silk of the same delicate hue. Louise 
put it quickly aside, sayings " Ah, no I Marguerite, I cannot 
lay aside this," touching, as she spoke, the black dress 
which, having also been made for the celebration of some 
religious solemnity, had been worn by her ever since hei* 
friend's death. 

*< Surely, mademoiselle," said Mai^guerite, <*yoa would not 
sign your marriage contract in mourning— it would be an ill 
omen." 

The ready tear iiad already risen to the eye of Louise as 
she replied, << Marguerite, would you have me so soon seem 
forgetful of my great cause for mourning)" 

** Nay, my child," said the abbesGf, kindly, taking her hand, 
^Marguerite is right. You must not appear at your bo- 
trothment in a dress consecrated to sad occasions; not from 
superstitious motives, but because it would be considered 
disrespectful to him to. whom you are about to be con- 
tracted." 

This was an all-powerful motive with Louise, and without 
farther remonstrance, she suffered herself to be attired. The 
style of her dress was at once picturesque and becoming, and 
we weU believe no lovelier personification of the budding 
hopes and fresh-springing joys of youth ever appeared to 
human vision, than she presented, as, leaning on her fiither^s 
arm, preceded by the abbess and attended bj miguerite, 
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flho entered the apartment already the scene of so many agi- 
tating events^ where the Marquis de Montrevel, with the 
notary, awaited her. Her eyes were veiled by their dark, 
silken lashes, which almost rested on* her glowing cheeks; 
but to her mental vision a picture was presented, beneath 
whose influence her heart throbbed visibly, and the ^ elo- 
quent blood," by its rapid ebb and flow, told a tale of timid 
joy and maiden consciousness. As she presented herself the 
Marquis de Montrevel, who liad hitherto worn an air of 
almost haughty coldness and reserve, stepped rapidly for- 
ward to greet her, but arresting himself ere he had reached 
her, awaited her approach at the table, at which the notary 
was already standing, parchment in hand. The Due led 
Louise to his side, and made a sign to the notary to proceed. 
The notary at once commenced reading what he said was a 
contract of marriage between Henri Marquis de Montrevel 
on the one hand, and Louise, only daughter of the Due de la 
Yalliere, on the other. Without this fact having been pre- 
viously ascertained, his rapid enunciation and frequent abbre- 
viations^ which soon brought him to the conclusion of tho 
instrument, would probably have baffled the curiosity of the 
most interested listener. A pen was placed in the trembling 
fingers of Louise, and the notary pointed out to her where 
she should affix her name. Her agitation made her first 
effort to do so unsuccessful; the pen fell from her hand. De 
Montrevel, who had hitherto stood a motionless statue by 
her side, seemed suddenly restored to life. He replaced the 
pen in her hand, spoke to her soothingly, encouragingly ; 
she tried again, and succeeded. He took the pen from her and 
rapidly affixed his own signature. Before he had laid aside 
the pen, the notary presented to him another paper. ^ Read, 
sir," said De Montrevel, in a quick, sharp tone. The notary 
glanced towards the Due, whose manner evinced even more • 
than its usual self-complacency, as, with the blandest possible 
expression, he said, ^ Nay, Marquis, it is scarce worth while 
to detain our friends here with that form. We know the con- ^ 
tents of the paper, and they will witness our signatures." 
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De Montrevel wrote his name rapidly without replying, 
but those who observed him as he did so must have seen 
with surprise, the cold and bitter sneer upon his lip. The 
Due de la Yalliere, after signing the second paper, said cour- 
teously, *^ I assure you, De Montrevel, this alliance gives me 
great pleasure.** 

'<I hope you are satisfied, monsieur,** was the singular 
reply. 

Louise, absorbed in happy dreams, had heard little, and 
comprehended less of what was passing around her, till now 
that something in the tone of De Monte'evel caused her to 
raise her eyea to his face. It was unusually pale — ^pale with 
painfully suppressed emotion — and its severe expression 
chilled her to the heart. With a species of £iscination she 
continued to gaze upon him, while her cheeks grew almost 
as colourless as his own, till her abstraction was dispelled by 
an unusually loud call from her father. Turning, she saw 
the abbess waiting to take leave of her. 

^ God bless you, my daughter ! You will think of us some- 
times, and though I hope your future will be too happy to 
allow regret to mingle with the memoiy, it may be other- 
wise. I would not sadden you, dear child, by gloomy fore- 
boding, but I cannot part with you without saying that, 
should the world disappoint you, you will find here ever the 
same tranquillity which has marked your past life. Adieu !** 

Louise would have knelt to receive her blessing, but 
clasping her in her arms, she affectionately kissed her cheek, 
then, bending her head to the others present, passed directly 
from the room. 

The witnesses of the brief ceremony had all departed. 
Even the Marquis de Montrevel had withdrawn. He had 
gone with the notary, saying something as he went of direc- 
tions which it was necessary to give him respecting certai- 
papers having reference to his sister's estatea. Tho Due h 
returned to his hotel, whence he intended setting out on ] 
return to Paris, after an early dinner. Here Loulso "p 
directed to join him, before the hour of departurp ^^ * 
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parriago of De Montrevel, which was to be sent back to Paris, 
in order to obviate her fathei^s objection to the attendance 
of Marguerite. 

As the Due, who had been the last to depart, closed the 
door after him, Louise drew her breath deep and long, as we 
all do when we feel ourselves relieved from great oppres- 
sion, either mental or physical. Poor victim ! she had already 
entered the charmed circle of society — its fetters were upon 
her. She had already leampd to blush for a natural and 
pure emotion, and, with a strength born with the occasion, 
to chain it down in the depth of her heart; and even while 
agonized by its wild struggles for deliverance, to look, and 
speak, and move as if all were at peace within. She had 
become a woman. 

The smile with which to the last she had listened to her 
fother's arrangements for the journey, vanished as he closed 
the door; and turning away, she walked slowly to the window 
looking into the convent garden, in which she knew there 
would, at this hour of the day, be no observers. Her thoughts 
DOW recurred to the first day on which she had seen De Mon- 
trevel. She recalled the indifierence with which she had 
seen his arrival and heard of his departure— the surprise 
with which she had learned his designs regarding herself-— 
the gentleness with which he had soothed her grief—the 
passionate admiration and tender promises of yesterday — 
this morning's brilliant hopes — and that stem, gloomy brow, 
whose shadow had chilled her heart and darkened the future, 
which had seemed but a few hours ago so dazzling. Wo 
speak much of the hopes, the joys, the transports of youth ; 
but is there not to this picture, as to every other, a reverse! 
Is there any bitterness like that of the young heart when it 
first learns to distrust, especially when the painful lesson has 
been taught by the object to whose truth and tenderness it 
gave its illimitable confidence! 

As Louise leaned her head against the casement and closed 
her eyes, as if to shut out a world so delusive in its promises 
of good, she wished, and almost prayed, that death would set 
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his seal npon tbem; that she might find shelter from sorrow 
to come at the side of her who had been her first, and would, 
she feared, prove her last consistent friend. Thus would 
every unchastened spirit flee at its first step into the pre- 
cincts of sorrow. 

^ Louise," was pronounced at her side almost in a whisper, 
bat in a voice whose lightest tone found an echo in her heart. 
She turned, and beheld De Montrevel gazing on her, no longer 
with coldness and gloom, but with undisguised interest and 
admiration. BecoUection of the subject of her late reverie 
sent a quick flush to her cheeks, though she endeavoured to 
speak with calmness, ** I thought you had left the convent, 
monsieur!*' 

^ And did you not suppose I would return to say farewell }" 

Louise raised her eyes to his for a moment, her lips parted 
as if she would speak, but no sound issued from them, and 
with a sadden movement she averted her head. 

*^ I understand and feel that mute reproach, Louise ; but 
though I can scarce forgive myself for suffering any feeling 
to make me seem regardless of you at such a time, I believe 
your gentle heart would readily accord my pardon, could you 
know the circumstances which had wounded and chilled me.*' 

Louise, though her face was again turned to him, remained 
silent, with downcast eyes, as if awaiting his farther expla- 
nation. 

« These circumstances were— were"— De Montrevel hesi- 
tated, seemed embarrassed, but the next moment appearing 
to have decided on his course, proceeded rapidly, ** were of 
such a nature, that I fear their recital would give you pain ; 
I would therefore avoid it, unless I may hope in no other 
way to win back your confidence. But, Louise, can you 
trust me? Will you not believe my assurance that, even 
when I seemed coldest, there was no coldness in my heart 
— ^that I value as deeply as man can do the privilege which 
this morning has conferred on me, of calling you my own, 
my affianced one? Do you not believe me, Louise! Will you 
not give me one look of faith?*' 
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Again her eyes were raised to his, but how different was 
the glance ! They were full of tears, yet they spoke neither 
reproach nor sorrow. He saw them but for one instant ; the 
next they were hidden upon his shoulder, while he murmured 
in her ear a thousand protestations of love. 

Their interview was interrupted by the entrance of Mar- 
guerite with refreshments. Louise soon afterwards retired 
to resume her travelling-dress. De Montrevel accompanied 
her to the hotel, at which the Due awaited her. Before they 
parted, he said, ^ I cannot now go with you to Paris, but you 
must not be surprised if you see me there very soon. I shall 
doubtless have many competitors for your smiles, for all will 
think their homage licensed while our contract remains, as 
it must be for some months to come, a secret. How long, 
with these adorers present^ may I trust your memory of the 
absent!" ' 

Louise smiled £9iintly as she replied, *^ I see your kind 
design through your badinage, yet, in spite of all your efforts 
to reassure me, I shrink from encountering the gay crowd of 
Paris, and long already to creep back to shelter in the con- 
vent ; I am so unfit for the world, so ignorant of its ways." 

<<Nay, nay, you do not desire, I flatter myself, to live 
always at the convent. To acquire knowledge of the world's 
ways, we must mingle with the world ; but in this as in other 
things, * Ce rCest que le premier pas qui cotUe/ and you carry 
a charm in your face which, by winning all hearts, will make 
even this premier pas easy. I am impatient to see the homage 
paid you, for your triumph will now be mine." 

Thus does man live for the world, and by the world, depen- 
dant on its opinion even in tho exercise of his affections, for 
that gem is little valued which has not received the stamp 
of its approbation. ■ Not so is it with woman. The object of 
her love receives no added lustre from outward things, but 
is himself tho sun from which they derive all light. Is he a 
monarch? He dignifies his office, not his office him. Does 
ho pass through the world unnoticed and unknown! She 
pities tho rest of earth, that to them the veil covering the 
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glories of that heart and mind has not been lifted. Is his 
name cast out as evil — does he move through life the object 
of contumely and reproach! She is the sun that gilds the 
dark clouds in his sky, the flower that sheds its perfume in 
his path, the stream that glides beside him through the 
desert; and when he approaches the valley of the shadow 
of death, through which monarch and contenmed outcast 
must alike pass, in the arms of her undying love and pure 
faith he is supported, and, cheered by her voice and smile, 
he enters that dark and narrow time-portal from which we 
shrink only when wc see not its glorious issue into eternity. 



CHAPTER V. 

Beat. With a good leg, and a good foot, uncle, and money enongli in his 
parse, such a man would win any woman in the world— if ho could get lior 
good-wilL— i/^ucA ado about Nothing. 

The meridian sun was shining brightly on the busy crowds 
of Paris, though many in that city, where the higliest luxury, 
and the deepest and most degrading poverty dwell side by 
side, had not yet looked upon its beams. The male idler 
was still lounging in the dressing-room where his coffee had 
been served, journal in hand, while the belle, at whose 
shrine he had bowed the last evtening, was arranging the 
elegant dSshabiUe in which she would receive his morning 
devoirs. 

By none was this important task performed with more 
care than by Henriette Chalonet, the cousin of Louise, 
whose removal from the convent, preparatory to her mar- 
riage, took place on the day succeeding her introduction to 
the reader. The child of kind, but thoughtless parents, 
Henriette had from her birth been reared for the position 
she now occupied in society. To amuse herself, she had 
been taught to think the great end of life— to attain a sitna* 
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lion where inis could most sacoeasfally be done, its chief 
aim. 

Early contracted to the Sieur Ghalonet, whose immense 
wealth and apparently easy temper counterbalanced, in the 
opinion of her fatlier and herself, the difference in their 
agos->he was fifty, she eighteen at their marriage— ehe had 
anticipated the period of their union as that of her emanci- 
pation from the restraints which the structure of French 
society compelled her to endure in girlhood. Now she was 
mistress of a sumptuous hotel, surrounded by all the ele- 
gances which gold can purchase, and completely mistress of 
her time and movements ; for, after the first few months of 
their married life, her husband had seldom intruded on the 
first, or attempted to direct the last. Yet, in the midst of 
her smiles and gaiety, there lurked a secret discontent, 
witness of the immortal spirit within her, which could not 
satisfy its thirst at the shallow fountains hitherto opened to it. 

Her/emme de dumbre was giving an air of more graceful 
negligence to the ringlets escaping with apparent careless- 
ness from her elegant morning-cap, when a tap at the door 
of her dressing-room announced a visiter. At her *< enirez/^ 
a young maa of highly fashionable air presented himself. 
"Ah, ma heUe soeur^ he exclaimed, on seeing her, "already 
prepared for conquest. Well, I am glad your toilot is 
made, for I want to see you alone before your attendant 
beaux arrive." 

"Ihope, Auguste, you liave no more perplexities^ either 
pecuniary or amatoiy, to confide." 

" No, no, I have nothing to ask but advice, which every- 
body is willing to give, and for that I will pay with news, 
which everybody, in this novelty-loving world, is ready to 
receive ; so send Annette for some cofiee, or bonbons» or 
whatever you please, before visiters arrive." 

At a sign from Henriette, the servant left the apartment. 

" Well, now that Annette has gone, what is your news 1" 

" Why, the Due de la Valliere arrived last night." Auguste 
paused for a moment. 
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^ The Dnc de la Yalliere arrived last night," repeated 
Henriette, in an impatient tone. " Is this yonr important 
news !" 

^Do not he so impatient, Henriette— the Due hashronght 
his daughter with him.** 

<< Brought Louise with himt Why, where is De Men- 
trevel 9 Is she not married f 

«Ko — ^Madame de St. Laurent is dead ; this has, of course, 
caused the marriage to be postponed, and so here is Louise 
without her Marquis, whom Heaven keep safely away !** 

<< Why," said Henriette, colouring, ^ what interest have 
you in his absence !" 

^* Ah I now comes the confidential part of my story— but 
first, will you promise to aid me in my designs V* 

« In what designs, Auguste I You are very tiresome with 
your secret, which is, after all, no secret to me. I doubt 
not yon have seen this baby-face, and fallen in love with her, 
as you have done with twenty others." 

^ You are altogether wrong, Henriette, for though she is 
no baby-face, but a bewitchingly beautiful girl, with more 
soul in one glance of her*eye than could be furnished by all 
those * twenty others,' I am not fool enough to fall in love 
with one who would not understand flirtation, unless there 
was something moro substantial than beauty to feed my 
passion. Bo not interrupt me, or I shall never bring my 
story to an end. I have seen the Due this morning. He 
is'ftdl of mysterious inuendos, and enigmatical enough for a 
Grecian oracle ; still, I have been able to read some of his 
dark sayings pretty clearly, and from them I make out that 
Madame de St. Laurent has left all her fortune, which I have 
heard was immense, to Louise, and that from some whim of 
De Montrevel, this will is to be kept secret even from her- 
self, till she is his marquise." 

^ A very improbable.fancy for one so wealthy and so care- 
less as De Montrevel is reported to be," said Henriette. 

<< Not so improbable, if you will think a moment. He is 
at once one of the proudest and the most indolent of men, 
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and would therefore shrink from the rivaliy he would un- 
doubtedly encounter, should Louise unite the reputation of 
wealth to the possession of beauty." 

« True— true— you are right," said Henriette ; * and your 
plan— •• 

** May now be read by one far less discerning than your- 
self. It is to woo the beauty and win the heiress, while my 
disinterestedness shall charm her and astonish the world?' 

^ Feasible enough, if your rival were any other than Be 
Montrevel." 

** She has seen too little of him to have formed any attach- 
ment for him. You shake your head. Well, if she loves 
him, pique at liis neglect shall throw her but the more surely 
into my arms." 

** And what am I to do for youf* 

" Ingratiate yourself with Louise, that intimacy witli the 
sister may induce confidence in the brother. Intimate as I 
am there, I shall have a thousand opportunities which would 
be denied to any other. Tou might serve me in another 
way — a way I do not think you would find at a)l unpleasing 
T— to exert all your attractions to bring Be Montrevel within 
the circle of your admirers." 

«Do you suppose Louise so insensible as not to perceive, 
or so tame-spirited as not to resent my efforts to supplant 
her I" 

<< From her face, I should neither think her insensible nor 
tame-spirited; but, as Balzac says, ^rou ought to be ap- 
pointed Grand Mistress of the Order of Coquettes, I may 
surely trust to your skill to make one so little acquainted 
with the world and its ways as Louise, feel your influence 
without even dreaming of your agency." 

<< She is the most credulous of mortals — ^an easy subject, I 
acknowledge, for the exercise of my powers." 

** Well, how do you like your role in my petite comedief* 

** Vastly : De Montrevel is a king among men, and it would 
be a triumph to see him at my feet." Henriette spoke with 
ft flushed cheek and sparkling eyes. Auguste smiled. 
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''So it seems we are playing into each other's hands. 
Well, if you will so occupy his time as to prevent his obser- 
vation of my proceedings, or his disputing the prize in per* 
son with me, I will do all I can to aid you in securing the 
triumph. What say you J" 

« So be it." 

''Then, our plans being arranged, let us commence the 
campaign at once. Can you not call to see Louise this 
morning, and take me with you f 

" Willingly — order my cai'riage while I dress.'* 

The Duchesse de la Yalliere had been just about to step 
10 to her carriage for the opera, when the arrival of the Due 
and her daughter was announced. With an unusual mani* 
festation of interest, she returned to the house and delayed 
her departure for full five minutes, in order to welcome her 
long-estranged child. Her greeting was kind, even affec- 
tionate ; and if it fell below the earlier visions of Louise, it as 
far exceeded all the expectations she had formed since her 
first interview with her father. Kissing Louise repeatedly, 
she called her ''Dear child!" praised her beauty, more than 
once saying to the Due, as she gazed on her, " Is she not 
beautiful r 

Louise could only ejaculate "Dear mother 1*' 

"Mother!" she repeated, smiling; "I am not quite sure I 
like that word — let me hear it again." 

Louise laughed, yet in her softest and tenderest tones said 
again, " My mother." 

"Yes, it is very sweet; and your voice— do you sing!" 

"Yes." 

" A little, I suppose ; like all young ladies." ^ 

"JSfo — a great deal; the dear friend who taught me loved 
to hear me sing." 

" I doubt not I, too, shall love to hear you sing; but now I 
must go to hear some other people sing, about whom all 
Paris has gone mad. I will give you into the care of my^ 
maid for to-night." 

She rang the bell as she spoke^ and the summons was 
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answered by the entranoe of a ^rl whom she addressed as 
Lucille, directing her to show Mademoiselle and her attend- 
ant to the apartments prepared for her, and to see that she 
liad all she wanted. ** And now,*' she continued, turning to 
Louise, ^ good night, ma belle. Bleep soundly, dream plea« 
santly, and look your loveliest to-morrow." 

She kissed her, and left the saloon quickly, while Lucille 
led the way through an opposite door to the sleeping apart- 
ment of Louise. 

This was large and handsome, but looked cheerless by the 
dim light carried by Lucille, and felt chill and damp, as it 
had been long unoccupied, and there was no fire in the 
chimney. Louise could not suppress a sigh as she thought 
of her cheerful room at the convent, and felt the absence of 
those little attentions to which she had been accustomed 
from Madame de St. Laurent, and on which, though we tako 
scarcely any note of them save by their loss, so much of our 
enjoyment depends. We are accustomed to hear it said 
that external circumstances have little influence over the 
happiness of a fadthful, loving heart. True, it matters not 
to such a heart whether its dwelling be in a lofty palace or a 
lowly cottage, its nightly slumbers on a couch of down or a 
pallet of straw ; but let the palace or the cottage, the down 
couch or the straw pallet, bear the visible impress of affec- 
tion—let us read in their arrangements the tender thoughts 
towards us of some other heart, and their influence on our 
happiness is no longer little, for material things become thus 
the conductors from heart to heart of that moral electricity 
which we term sympathy. 

Li less time than we have taken to note down these 
passing thoughts on the passing depression of Louise, the 
kind Marguerite and active Lucille had kindled a blazing 
fire, wheeled a table before it, and spread on it such refresh* 
ments as might have tempted the most fastidious appetite. 
The effect of their attentions illustrated the truth of our 
remarks, and Louise retired to rest with a heart full of 
grateful joy, her only regret being that her beloved Madame 
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<Ie St. Laurent could not witness the kindness of her mother, 
the tenderness of Do Montrevel, and her happiness. 

Awaking the following morning at what seemed to her a 
late hour, she found Marguerite moving with stealthy steps 
around her apartment, and putting away the contents of 
the trunks she had already unpacked. She told Louise that 
her mother had ordered her breakfast to be served in her 
own apartment whenever she rang for it, and that when 
the Buchesse was prepared to receive her, she would send 
Lucille to conduct her to her dressing-room. 

Louise had slept soundly and dreamed pleasantly, and 
now endeavoured, by a neat arrangement of her dress, to 
obey her mothei-'s last command, to <*look her loveliest." 
This loving task was soon accomplished, and having taken 
her breakfast, she assisted Marguerite in her labours. 
Leaving to her the disposal of her wardrobe, she unpacked 
and arranged her books, a few trinkets, presents from 
Madame de St. Laurent and some of her young companions 
at the convent, her drawing materials, some paintkigs, 
treasured by her because they had been dear to her friend, 
and her guitai*. Two hours had passed swiftly in this em- 
ployment, as she learned from the chime of a neighbour- 
ing clock, and she now sat down to await the sununons of 
Lucille, with some wonder that it had not yet been given. 
Looking around for something with which to while away the 
time, she saw her guitar, and remembering her mothei^s 
remark about her singing, she drew it to her, tuned its long 
disused strings, and would have accompanied herself in a 
song; but the first note she truck spoke to her so forcibly of 
the past — seemed so like a voice from the grave, that with a 
species of awe she dropped the instrument at her feet. The 
emotions to which this little incident gave rise were checked 
by the entrance of Lucille, who came to say that her lady 
was now at her toilet, and would be glad to see Mademoiselle. 
Louise instantly obeyed the summons. 

The Duchesse was attired with that studied negligence in 
whicli her countrvwomcn so much cscel. and tiiough a 
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skilfol eye miglit have detected the aid of art in the soft yet 
rich complexioo, she still exhibited much of that beauty 
which won for the portionless, yet high-bom Isabel Yalan- 
Qais, the heart, or, more properly, the fancy of the Duke de 
la Yalliere. Married at sixteeen from a convent, she had 
been launched at once upon the world of fashion with no 
check on her impulses ; her only guide a dissipated and not 
over-wise husband. Principles she had none, and who can 
Wonder that, though free from even a suspicion of the vices 
which darkened the reputation of many around her, the 
woman of the world learned to regard as peccadilloes, if not 
as truely blameless amusements, many things from which the 
girl would have recoiled with disgust ! Her affections had 
been chilled by heartlessness abroad and disappointment at 
home. The Due had displayed too much weakness of intel- 
lect and selfishness of character, even to the perception of 
such a novice as his bride, to win from her the devoted 
attachment of which she was capable. Still, he was the first 
who had addressed her in the language of love ; he had taken 
her from a dreary convent and introduced her into what 
seemed a very bright, gay world ; for the first*few months 
of their marriage he lavished upon her every gratification 
which her fancy craved or his means could command, and 
she repaid him with affection that, if not very fervent, was 
at least grateful and sincere. But he soon tired of his new 
toy, and mortified vanity mingled its impulses with something 
of deeper feeling in sending her abroad to find solace for the 
neglect and loneliness of home. Again, her beauty won 
admirers, and in the homage of the many she strove to find 
that happiness which nature had fitted her to derive from 
the devotion of one. The deepest emotions of her heart, 
fortunately, she would have thought, had never been awak- 
ened, and, amused, she flitted from flower to flower, with 
scarce a dream of the bliss which, under happier circum- 
stances, she might have known. In the atmosphere in which 
she lived, the slumbering energies of her nature were not 
likely to be aroused. The birth of a child was considered as 
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an evil, because it withdrew her for a time from her accas- 
tomed pleasures. With no consciousness of a mother's re- 
sponsibilities, she at once relinquished to others the cares 
which might have opened to the little nursling a mothei'^s 
heart. Timid from illness and neglect, Louise had presented 
to her mother, in their occasional interviews, none of the 
attractions of joyous and confiding infancy — attractions which 
the coldest find it difficult to resist. Her removal to tho 
convent was therefore unopposed by Madame de la Yalliere ; 
and if, during her residence there, her existence was not 
altogether forgotten, she was thought of as one to whom all 
duties had been fulfilled in providing her with a home, 
though that home was a convent. ^ I was very happy at tho 
convent/' the Duchesse was wont to say to those who ques- 
tioned her on her daughtei's destination, forgetting that the 
irrevocable barrier to change, which makes the gloomiest 
feature in conventusLl life, had never existed in her case. 
The Marquis de Montrevel's proposal had first brought her 
child before her as a probable inhabitant of the same world 
with herself. Mother of the Marquise de Montrevel ! This 
was a pleasant thought. Besides, there were moments when 
she wearied of the world as it was, and sometimes a shadow 
of suspicion crossed her mind that the world might one day 
weary of her, when to newer, if not lovelier divinities would 
be offered the incense on which she fed. What an attraction 
to her coterie would be one so lovely as Louise was do- 
scribed ; and how valuable a patronage would she enjoy who 
had power to give the entrie to an establishment at once so 
magnificent and so rediercfU as that which the Marquis de 
Montrevel's wealth and taste would doubtless furnish for his 
young and beautifhl bride 1 We do not say that this was 
the conscious and acknowledged reasoning of the Duchesse ; 
but that such principles were existing and working in the 
deepest mine of her thought, and that their influence disposed 
her to receive Louise with pleasure, and even awakened 
something like affection towards her. The postponement of 
her dau'^htcr's marriage did at all disturb Madame de la 
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Yalliore's satisfaction ; for as her engagement was known, 
she was too well acquainted with the world to doubt that it 
would bring around her a crowd of devotees anxious to greet 
the rising luminary. 

With feelings thus happily disposed towards the new 
comer, had the Duchesse hastened to meet her on the pre- 
ceding evening. Her loveliness, amid all the disadvantages 
of fatigue and unbecomiug dress, had more than equalled 
her expectations. That face and form, faultless in their 
softy spiritual beauty, symmetrical proportions, and sylph- 
like grace, told a tale of coming triumph dear to her heart. 
But there dwelt in that sweet voice and those pleading eyes 
yet deeper power; and even in the few minutes she had 
allowed herself to remain, Madame de la Yalliere had felt a 
spring in her heart— « movement such as she had not known 
for years. *< My mother," she repeated to herself, after she 
had reached her carriage — again and again repeated it^ 
endeavouring to modulate her voice in exact imitation of the 
melodious tones of Louise, till the carriage stopped at the 
gay scene to which she was repairing. Recalled to her 
worldly self, she coloured, and laughed aloud at what 
seemed to her her strange folly. Yet she could not free' 
herself from the influence of those words and tones — they 
mingled with the music to which she listened, and seemed 
far more tender and touching than any of it. 

''Ah, ma belle!** exclaimed the Duchesse as Louise 
entered her dressing-room: ''so you were up and break- 
fasted, Lucille tells me, two hours ago. You will soon learn 
not to keep convent hours in Paris." 

Louise kissed the hand held out to her ; and the Duchesse, 
making her seat herself on an ottoman beside her, said, 
"Now tell me what you have done with yourself these long 
two hours. But first, what made you put on that horrid 
black dress f I hate black— it puts one in mind of a thou- 
sand melancholy things." 

" It is in memory of a very melancholy event that I wear 
it," said Louise, with a heightened colour and trembling 
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voice. " Perhaps mj mother has not heard that I have lost 
my** — best she was about to say, but checked herself with 
intuitive delicacy—" kind friend — ** 

" Madame de St. Laurent. Oh yes ; I heard it, and was 
very sorry for it; but that is no reason why you should 
make yourself hideous. Fortunately, she was no relation to 
you, or decorum would require you to wear mourning." 

The heart of Louise swelled within her, but she did not 
speak. 

<<Let Lucille bring some other dress from your wardrobe 
— something less dismal than this — though I suppose they 
are all as far removed as possible in fashion from anything 
that was ever seen in the world." The Duchesse was about 
to ring her bell for Lucille, but, with a decision of manner 
which she had not expected, Louise laid her hand on hers to 
prevent the summons, while she said, << Pardon me, my 
mother, but you must in this indulge me. This dismal dress 
is the only outward link which now connects me with the 
guardian angel of my past life ; I cannot break it so early 
and so suddenly." Her cheeks were flushed, her hands 
trembled, and the exaltation of her manner showed how 
deeply she was moved. Her mother looked at her with 
wonder. 

** Well, well, don't distress yourself; we must have your 
mourning made somewhat more as other people wear it; 
and till this is done, I will not let anybody see you. Lucille 
shall see about it at once — so now let me ring for her." 

The ready Lucille received her orders, and hastening to 
obey them, the mother and daughter were again Ute-^tSte. 
They did not long remain so. A slight bustle was heard at 
the door of the dressing-room — then a tap." 

^ Vanish, Louise !" cried the Duchesse : ** I forgot to order 
that I should be denied, and I would not have you seen for 
the world. Through that door — through that door, child," 
pointing to one opposite that to which the bewildered Louise 
had advanced. Louise turned, but before she could make 
her exit, the door near which she stood opened, and without 

D 
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waiting thd pennission of the Duchesse, Henridtte Chalonet 
entered. 

^ Stay, stay, Louise — don't nm away from me. I thought 
by my aunt's delay that she was sending you off, but after 
escaping from a host of visiters, and astonishing the world 
by such an early appearance, I must not lose my reward. I 
must see you, and talk with you." 

While she spoke, Henriette had taken Louise by the 
band, and leading her back to her ottoman, bade her seat 
herself, for that she should hold her captive for one hour at 
least; and this was done with such a pretty air of wilful de- 
termination, that the Buchesse, though half vexed to have 
her plans for Louise thus counteracted, saw it would be use- 
less to resist her. 

^ And now, ma. tante, pray smooth your brow, and look 
very gracious, for having carried my own point — always, you 
know, the first thing with me— I have a petition from another 
to prefer. The suiter stands shivering at your door, waiting 
with all the impatience in the world for your kind Entirez, 
Do not look so alarmed — ^it is only Auguste." 

<< Only Auguste — that amuses me : only Auguste— -the faa- 
tidions Auguste. \Iudeed, Henriette, I cannot let him see 
Louise in that frigtttful dress. I shall have her caricatured 
before she is seen." 

« Caricatured ! I never saw her look lovelier ; if I were 
only half as beautiful, I would bid defiance to all fashion, and 
wear just what I liked. Tou still shako your head ? Well, 
yon most give him your denial yourself, for he will never 
believe me that you deny him permission to see the cousin 
sbbont whom he has been raving ever since — ^but here he is 
himself, with or without permission." 

Auguste Yalancour, ^owly opening the door, stood with 
it a moment in his hand before entering, while he said, ^ Ah, 
selfish Henriette! I knew you had forgotten me, but I for- 
give your neglect for the sake of its fair cause, whom I 
rejoice to welcome to Paris." As he advanced into the 
roomi Louise rose to receive him. Taking her hand, ho 
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pressed it to his lips, saying, " I assure you, ma heUe couaine, 
one of my most earnest wishes is gratified in seeing you 
here." 

'< And I," said the Duchesse, laughing, << have a great mind 
to give such orders as shall prevent you seeing her here 
again for a fortnight at least, as a punishment for your assur< 
ance in effecting an entrance now without permission." 

** You cannot be so cruel," said Auguste : " certainly not 
to me, whose assurance, if it really exist, is wholly attribut- 
able to your indulgence. I knew it was Henriette's forget- 
fulness of me, and not your unkindness, which detained me 
so long in waiting." 

<<You deserve, as a punishment for your ingratitude, to 
have the mortification of knowing how eloquently I pleaded, 
how obstinately the Duchesse refused, and, worst of all, how 
indifferently Louise listened." 

^ The last is mortifying indeed ; but why," turning to the 
Duchesse, '^ was I to be excluded this morning 1" 

<< Because I chose. Did you not tell me that a woman's 
will was the only reason whoso force she admitted f 

^ If I did say so, I am disposed, in the present case, to 
consider it a very unreasonable reason. What say you, ma 
cou8inef* 

** That to me, at leas^ it is an indisputable reason," said 
Louise, amused by the vivacity and freedom of manner of 
her visiters. 

^ Poor Auguste !" exclaimed Henriette,. << I must come to 
your assistance, I find. You are probably by this time more 
humble, and better able to value my alliance. Your wounded 
vanity may be somewhat mollified by learning that the 
Duchesse only wished that Louise should be [attired d la 
demise mode, before she was submitted to the censorship 
of such a high priest of fashion as yourself." 

*^A la demise mode ! talk of Venus and the Graces be- 
ing attired d la mode; this is your invention, Henriette, for 
the Duchesse knows too well the power of beauty to doubt 
that it will triumph over all laws, and bow to its empire 
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even a high priest of fashion, a dignity to which I have no 
olaim." 

^Why, Auguste!" exclaimed the Duchesse, ''yon are 
eoming out in quite a new character this morning. I shall 
hot despair of seeing you quoted in time as an example of 
humility. You renouncing the high and mighty office you 
have striven so hard to obtain ! You declaring beauty supe- 
rior to fashion, who, but a week ago, when the whole world 
was bowing with rapture before that magnificent Comptesse 
De Ligne, turned from her with a look almost disdainful, 
saying that her shoes were much too low in the heel, and 
were certainly not made by Le Boutillier ! " ' 

Auguste would probably have affected anger at the relation 
of this anecdote, but the naive laugh of Louise, to whom it 
seemed irresistibly ludicrous, overcame his purpose, and he 
laughed too — laughed naturally and heartily ; then suddenly 
assuming a serious and deprecating air, exclaimed, << Mercy, 
mercy, Madame I Bemember, the fair Louise is a novice in 
our world ; she may conclude me a fool among wise men, 
whereas — ** 

*^ You are a wise man conforming to the folly of fools," 
exclaimed the Duchesse and Henrietta at the same moment. 

*< You are always right, ladies," said he, bowing with mock 
gravity to both ; then drawing nearer to Louise, he continued, 
** I pray you, do not be drawn into the coalition which these 
ladies seem to have formed against me this morning for no 
imaginable reason. Since Henriette married, she has been 
waited on by such a bevy of beaux that she has had nothing 
for me t j do. I have been quite put aside as a useless piece 
of furniture, and one of my sources of joy in your expected 
arrival was the hope that you would bring me out again. 
Fray employ me. You will find me the most serviceable of 
pages. I will fetch and carry, watch your lovers, laugh at 
yoD^ rivals, and do all sorts of brotherly offices for you. 
IVlll you engage me ?" 

* Certainly; I esteem myself fortunate in securing such a 
wrvitor." 
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Angaste saw that the timidifcy of Louise was completely 
disanned by his easy, home-like air; and as this was pre- 
cisely the effect he desired to produce, he defcermined to take 
his leave before anything had occurred to mar it. Bising, 
he asked, " What commands has my most gracious lady for 
me this morning!" 

<* Bring her, when you next come, the music of that song 
we heard with such delight last night; I want her to learn 
it," said the Duchesse. 

^ I receive my orders only from her lips, Madame." 

<*Then it is my desire that you procure me that soug,'f 
said Louise. 

<* I fly to obey, hoping to be rewarded for my diligence by 
hearing it sung. Adieu f* and bowing gaily and gracefully 
to all, he lefl the apartment. 

«Now that exigiant man is gone, Louise," said Henriette, 
«• pray let me have a little chat with you. If you, Madame, 
have any engagements abroad, you must not let me detain 
you, for I have a thousand questions to ask, a hundred thou^ 
sand things to tell, and I know not when I shall be done." 

<< I do not intend going abroad this morning, but as I am 
to have no part in the conversation, Louise may take you to 
her own apartment, and I will receive my visiters as usual." 

** So you are actually going to shut up the poor child till 
the modistes have refashioned her I I think she is very good 
to submit quietly to such seclusion, when, for the first time 
in her life, among the delights of Paris." 

<* Perhaps it is because I am here for the first time that 
these delights excite sq little interest in me, Henriette. Be- 
sides, you forget how long it is since I have seen my mother; 
to be with her is surely pleasure enough for a few days at 
least." 

A low, soft sigh, as Louise concluded, told of some feeling 
in connexion with this subject, sadder and deeper than those 
she avowed. In truth, the scenes through which she had 
lately passed had little inclined her to sympathize with the 
frivolities of the Parisian world. Her sorrow for Madame 
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de St. Laurent was a life-grief, deep and still, not veliement. 
With the emotions it awakened, the deep, tranquil joy of 
her happy love had nothing discordant. They had blended 
together, each giving to the other greater intensity — a softer 
and holier character. But how little in keeping with these 
profound emotions was the light, frothy character of the 
society around her! How impertinent seemed the enter- 
tainment it proffered to a spirit elevated and absorbed as 
was hers! Tet no expression of such feelings escaped her, 
for she had an almost intuitive perception of the total want 
of sympathy with them of those around her. ' 

During the year and a half that Henriette had spent in 
the same convent with Louise, she had impressed her as a 
lively, good-humoured girl, but there had been too little 
sympathy between their natures to serve as a basis for 
great intimacy or strong attachment. Louise had not enough 
of the selfishness which formed a prominent characteristic of 
Henriette ever to perceive it as exhibited towards herself, 
but she had sometimes been unpleasantly affected by its ex- 
hibition towards others. Then, the sensitive Louise shrank 
from the mocking spirit of Henriette, which held no feeling 
too holy, no character too sacred, for a jest. Of her it might, 
indeed, be said that << Sa dSvise itait que le jour oH Von rCa 
pas ri, ne peut compter dans la vie** These dissimilarities 
were, however, rather negative than positive, and caused no 
dislike between the cousins— no feeling which prevented 
Louise from welcoming with pleasure, in the strange land in 
which she now found herself, one whom she had met in 
other scenes, and to whom she could speak of those who had 
been the companions of her bygone life. When they had 
retired to her apartment, Henriette did, indeed, find a thou- 
sand questions to ask. Not a nun was forgotten ; the most 
trivial object, the most unimportant circumstance connected 
with the convent, seemed considerable to her, and to the 
affectionate heart of Louise it was, indeed, pleasant thus to 
surround itself with the familiar images of absent friends 
and long-prized scenes. Henriette had displayed her ao- 
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customed tact in the means thus used to win her way to the 
intimacy of her unsuspecting cousin; but when she at- 
tempted to penetrate deeper, when she would have touched 
with an unsanctified hand her heart's innermost sanctuary, 
she felt that she was foiled. There is in deep sensibilities a 
quick perception of the true, which, income degree, protects 
their possessor, however simple-minded and guileless, from 
the designs of the most skilful actor. From the touch of the 
false Or the artificial, however carefully it may assume the 
guise of truth, the sensitive spirit shrinks with a painful, 
and, as it often seems even to itself, an unreasonable recoil. 
Thus was it now with Louise, when Uenriette began to ex- 
press her regret at Madame de St. Laurent's death. Quickly 
perceiving that she was on unsafe ground, Uenriette changed 
her point of attack. 

<< By-the-by, Louise, where is the Marquis ! I thought he 
would have interrupted us long ago." 

** He is not in Paris ;" and the blushing Louise, spite of 
her efforts at self-possession, spoke in a voice so low that 
Henriette scarcely heard her. 

* Not in Paris ! Why, did he not accompany you?" 

^No;" and Louise coloured now with something more 
than bashfulness. 

<' And why not ; for his gallantry forbids us to suppose he 
did not desire it." 

<< Business required his presence on his estates." 

^ Business required his presence on his estates ! Business 
prevent the Marquis de Montrevel from doing what he 
liked ! and said with as grave a tace as if she was giving 
utterance to the most indisputable truth. Excuse me^ 
Louise, but it is so ridiculous that I must laugh, if I die for 
it;" and her words were accompanied and followed by a 
laugh, which was to Louise the most grating, irritating 
sound she had ever heard. 

With an indignation of which she vainly sought to sup- 
press all manifestation, Louise replied, <* I should be sorry 
to check your mirth, but I must confess that I neither 
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sympathize with it, nor can I veiy clearly perceive its 
cause." 

<< Not perceive its cause ! Why, it is the plainest thing in 
the world. My dear, simple-hearted cousin, da you really 
suppose that men of the world, men of fashion, like De 
Montrevel, ever trouble their heads about business — above 
all, that they ever allow business to interfere with their 
pleasures 1" 

While Henriette was speaking, Louise had time to regain 
in some degree her self-possession. The colour had faded 
from her cheeks— the unusual brightness from her eyes ; but 
.her voice— alas I how many an eJBTort at composure of manner 
has been rendered fruitless by that betrayer ! Its deepened 
tone and slight tremour showed now that Louise was still 
moved more than her words revealed. ** You will pardon 
me if I do not place even your opinions above the assurances 
of the Marquis de Montrevel.'' 

<* Now, Louise, that was said with the spirit of a champion 
ready to dare the world on the question of your true 
knight's fidelity ; but you shall run no tilt with me, for I 
assure you I would not for the world insinuate that he is not 
the most fervent and fjeiithful lover to whom maiden ever 
plighted troth. But if, even at the expense of sacrificing 
your society for a few days— or suppose we should say 
weeks — he should have thought it pleasanter to fulfil some 
agreeable engagement and come to Paris wit)i a party of his 
own choice, than to follow in the train of your magnificent 
papa, you surely would not blame him for covering such a 
hmmless design with that all-excusing phrase, business. 
But do not look so grave, or I shall be afraid you are 
ofiended with me, and that I assure you, Louise, would 
'grieve me, maXgri my levity." 

"Nay, Henriette, that I am not/' said Louise, her brow 
clearing in an instant, <' We had better not speak on this 
subject again, as our views are taken from such different 
points that they cannot well agree. You think of De Mon- 
trevel as he exhibits himself to the world, I as he has 
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revealed himself to me. Toa will pardon me if I continue 
to believe mine the truest image." 

" Oh, certainly, dear Louise : only believe that I mean no 
harm by my jest, and that I love you too well willingly to 
grieve you, and you may believe what else you please. And 
now, bon jour, I shall come to see you every day till you 
recover your freedom. As for Auguste, he is completely 
X enfant de famille here already, and now that you have 
promised to employ him, I presume he will be seen only in 
your train. Well, I can tell you a clever brother or cousin 
is no useless appendage in this jostling world ; but I am 
gone ;" and gone she was, giving Louise no time to answer 
her last words. 

Louise had spoken boldly and decidedly of De Montre- 
vel's truth and frankness : was she as easy, as assured as she 
professed to be? Alas, no! The serpent of doubt had 
stolen into her Eden ; but not through Henriette Ohalonet 
had he found entrance there: only De Montrevel himself 
could have admitted him. His vacillating manner, a sudden 
change which occasionally passed over him, even when he 
was kindest, shadowing the bright, open expression of his 
face, had made her feel that his heart was not fully unveiled 
to her; and reason with ourselves as we will, concealment 
in love is felt to be akin to treachery. Tet Louise was far 
from yielding her spirit to the dominion of accusing thoughts. 
None could have chidden her so severely for them ss she 
chid herself. She ever turned from these colloquies with 
her own spirit, more humble and more tender— more im- 
pressed with De Montrevel's worth, and with his disin- 
terestedness in choosing for his bride one whose only dower 
was love and truth. She possessed, too, a talisman which 
never failed to restore her repose, if all her reasonings were 
unsuccessful. * 

Soon after De Montrevel's return to Paris from his first 
visit to the convent, he had sent to his sister a portrait of 
himself taken by one of the first masters of the day. In the 
letter which accompanied it, he playfully begged that 
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Madame de Sfc. Laurent would commend it to the observop 
tion of Mademoiselle de la YaHiere, as he should be morti- 
fied not to be recognised by her when they next met ; and 
he was very sure that she had not looked at him sufficiently 
to preserve any remembrance of his person. Louise read 
the message with a blush and a smile, and did not fail to 
comply with the request. Several times had Madame de 
St. Laurent observed her while her work or book lay for- 
gotten in her lap and her eyes were fixed upon the picture, 
but, unwilling to check the growth of a sentiment so pleas- 
ing to her as that which at such moments was imaged in 
the expressive countenance of Louise, she forbore in any 
way to notice her absorption. One day, however, Louise 
turned her head suddenly, and caught the eyes of her friend 
resting smilingly upon her; the blood rushed to her very 
temples, and she covered her face with her hands. 

**'Do not be ashamed, Louise, of what gives me so much 
pleasure; but what do yon learn from your study!*' asked 
Madame de St. Laurent. " Tell me, dearest," she urged, aa 
Louise remained silent and abashed. 

Withdrawing her hands from her face, though' her eyes 
were bent obstinately down, Louise almost whispered, 
" That I could not disbelieve the language of the lips, if it 
was corroberated by eyes so full of truth.'' 

** Just the lesson I would wish you to learn, dear Louise, 
if you are to be the wife of De Montrevel; for better, 
far better, the waveless calm of the convent—nay, better the 
grave, than marriage without trust." 

A skilful young artist who resided in the neighbourhood, 
and who had painted an altar-piece for the chapel of the 
convent, was soon after employed by Madame de St. Laurent 
to make a miniature copy of Uie portrait, those hours of the 
day being appointed for his labours which by the arrange- 
ments of the convent, Louise was compelled to spend else- 
where. The task was admirably performed, the likeness being 
perfectly preserved. The artist had it set according to Ma- 
dame de St. Laurent's direction, and the whole aJBBur was so 
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well managed that the surprise was perfect to Louise when 
her friend, fastening around her neck a gold chain of the most 
delicate workmanship, suddenly displayed to her the minia- 
ture which was suspended to it, but had been concealed till the 
chain was clasped. << Wear it, Louise, and let it be a talis- 
man to protect you, not from the encroachment of doubt — for 
apprehensiveness is perhaps inseparable from some stages of 
love — ^but from its dominion. Promise me, and let this 
speaking likeness be the witness to your truth, that you will 
never long entertain doubt i at least, that you will not suffer 
doubt to grow into condenmation without unveiling your 
heart to the lover or the husband, and thus giving him an 
opportunity to regain your confidence, if he deserve it. Do 
you promise?" Madame de St. Laurent's tone was almost 
solemn, and as Louise caught her eye, it expressed such 
earnest gravity, that it was with something of religious awe 
she repeated, ** I promise." 

Madame de St. Laurent then dropped the miniature into 
the bosom of Louise, saying, as she did so, '' None need know 
of its existence till you choose yourself to reveal to De Mon- 
trevel how highly he has been honoured " 

And what a precious treasure had this miniature proved ! 
How many sad thoughts had it dispelled ! It gave to the 
dreams of Louise a visible, tangible basis, and by associating 
the form it represented with every vision of the future, gave 
earnestness and consistency to her regard for De Montrevel. 
She had never shown her prize to any one, and perhaps en- 
joyed its contemplation the more, because it was a stolen 
pleasure. From De Montrevel, especially, was the secret 
guarded with sensitive delicacy. 

Henriette Ghalonet fulfilled her promise of cheering by 
her presence what she continued to call the prison-hours of 
Louise. Day after day found her still at the accustomed 
hour in her room, and time passed quickly away in her enter- 
taining society. She had ever some new question to ask, 
some remembered anecdote of the past to tell, which, trans- 
porting Louise back to her convent home* made her feel that 
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there was a tie between Henriette and herself, such as linked 
her to no other in her new abode. Then, her anecdotes 
never touched painfully on the self-love of her listener. 
Louise, if introduced at all, was introduced advantageously, 
and she would have possessed a sterner nature than most 
philosophers can boast, if she had not learned to relish flat- 
tery so delicately conveyed, and to view more gently than 
ever the faults of her from whom it was received. But Hen- 
riette came not alone: Auguste, too, had established himself 
as a daily visiter; and so much of the ins(mciance,yet ready 
kindness of a brother, did he exhibit, that Louise would as 
soon have shrunk from a brother's attentions as from his. 
To Henriette and to her his manner was equally affectionate, 
and if there was in the latter case somewhat more attention, 
it was just such a distinction as might be thought natural to 
a younger, a more timid and sensitive sister. 

The musical powers of Louise had been highly cultivated 
by Madame de St. Laurent, and with these her mother was 
satisfied, but her dancing, though pleasing and graceful, was 
totally destitute ot that style which in Paris was all-impor- 
tant. A master of this highly-esteemed art was soon en- 
gaged. To avail herself of his lessons was the most painful 
demand her mother had yet made of Louise. Dancing in a 
ballroom would have been a very different affair. There, 
many would have divided with her the attention, above which 
the exhilaration of company and the brilliant lights and deco- 
rations would have elevated her; but at home, in her una- 
dorned morning-dress, in the broad glare of day, to stand or 
move, to practise attitudes and steps at the direction and for 
the observation of a stranger, it seemed impossible. Auguste 
Yalancour read her repugnance in her manner when the 
dancing-master was first announced, and in a moment came 
to her aid. ** Henriette," said he, ** I do not often avail my- 
self of the brothei^s privilege to say disagreeable things, but, 
as it is to promote your improvement, you will excuse me in 
the present instance : your dancing is execrable ; pray avail 
yourself of the present opportunity to improve it; take les- 
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sons with Louise ; then Louise, if you will permit me to join 
your party, I think we may make the visits of Monsieur Dan- 
din not unpleasant to you.*' 

<* Auguste," remonstrated the Duchesse, <* this will not be 
at all what I intended. It is not amusement, but instruction, 
T am now seeking for Louise." 

''I know it, dear lady, and it is precisely for that object I 
have made my proposal. Does not every writer on edifca- 
tion tell you that the most powerful motive of which you can 
avail yourself in the youthful mind is emulation ? Now, in 
Henriette I have provided a competitor—*' 

*< Nonsense, Auguste, Henriette does not need lessons." 

*< So much the better ; if that is your opinion, she will then 
serve as a model for Louise, which, however, I pray her not 
to imitate." 

He looked at Henriette with a deprecating air. She under- 
stood him too well to be angry, but declared, laughing, that 
she loved dancing too well not to enjoy it, whether as pupil 
or model. 

*< And pray, Auguste, what advantage >lo you propose to 
Louise from your making one of the dancers f ' said the half- 
vexed Duchesse. 

« 0, the greatest 1 I shall act as aid to Monsieur Dandin, 
who has always acknowledged me the most accomplished 
of his pupils. Now, gracious lady, pray smile on me, and 
give me your hand in a pas de deius, and we will show 
these novices the true poetry of motion. EntrezT he ex- 
claimed to Monsieur Dandin, who now stood bowing at the 
door. ** Now, Dandin, give us music, and the Duchesse and 
I will exhibit your favourite art in perfection." 

As Auguste concluded, he took the hand of the Duchessoi 
and propitiated by his flattery, and conscious that her grace- 
ful figure and movements were never displayed to greater 
advantage than in the dance, she did not resist. Louise 
watched her mother with admiration as she moved along 
with stately, yet easy grace. As Madame de la Yalliere 
completed the figure which Auguste had selected^ she 
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beckoned to Henriette to take her plocoi and withdrawing 
to the side of Louise, directed her attention to the steps 
which she thought particularly beautiful, or the movements 
most worthy of imitation in Henriette. Louise listened with 
a clouded countenance and listless manner. The Duchesse 
at length exclaimed, " Pray, Louise, do not look so hopelessly 
when I speak of your dancing. It is to your cultivation of 
this art, more than to anything else, I look to prevent the 
timidity induced by your long seclusion evincing itself in 
awkwardness, the least degree of which would be fatal to 
your success in Parisian society, and what is, I suspect, of 
more consequence to you, fatal to your influence over De 
Montrevel. By-the-by, do you know such is his admiration 
of what Auguste calls the poetry of motion, that, with all his 
futidiousness and coldness of manner, he has been suspected 
of being quite captivated by a favourite danaeuseV* 

Oh, woman ! how quickly dost thou read thy sister woman's 
heart — how easily discover the spring by which she may 
be moved! What, was emulation in comparison with tho 
impulse now awakened in the mind of Louise? All her 
listlessness vanished, and instead of shrinking, as she had 
hitherto done, from the exhibition of herself, she was almost 
impatient for the moment when she should begin to qualify 
herself for the admiration of De Montrevel. As Henriette 
withdrew, invited by Auguste, she took her place without 
hesitation, and went through the mazes of the dance, now 
twice repeated before her, without error. Her steps were 
few and simple, but the light, airy grace of her movements, 
elicited applause even from Monsieur Dandin himself. The 
premier pas thus accomplished, her progress became easy 
and pleasant. Henriette did not always join her in her 
lessons, but Auguste was never absent. 

She danced always with him, and, to the delight of Mon- 
sieur Dandin, they executed together several fancy dances 
which were seldom introduced into private circles. In one 
of these, lately invented by himself, he declared Mademoiselle 
excelled herself. Her dancing was belle, fmgnifique, mperhcy 
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and his commendations always ended with a wish that all 
Paris was collected to see this child of his fancy so beanti- 
fiilly represented. Louise would laughingly assure him that, 
were all Paris collected, he would soon find that her powers 
had vanished. Once he seriously tried to win her promise, 
that at some riunion at her own home, if not at a more public 
assembly, she would perform this dance, only for his sake, to 
exhibit to such advantage as only she and Monsieur Yalan- 
cour could, tVe grace and beauty of his design. But Louise 
declared it was impossible ; a dance which, from its very 
novelty, would attract so much attention, and occasion such 
display, could never be even thought of before any but her 
mother, Henriette, and Auguste. Her heart whispered an- 
other name, but it was one that seldom escaped her lips. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

** Amid fhese renerable trees the air 
Seems hallowed by the breath of other timea 
Ck)rapanion8 of my &theTs 1 Ye have marked 
Their generations pasa. Yonr giant arms 
Shadowed their youth, and prondly canopied 
Their silver hairs when ripe in years and glory. 
These walks they trod to meditate on Heaven." 

HlLLHOUSI. 

Four weeks passed away, and De Montrevel was still ab- 
sent. Louise had heard from him twice. She had written 
in reply ; but how ill did the studied, measured, and, as 
she herself felt, cold terms of her letters, convey the emo- 
tions which were throbbing at her heart, even while she 
wrote! His first communication accompanied some very 
valuable jewels of Madame de St. Laurent, which, ho 
infonned Louise, had been reset for her in accordance 
with that friend's request. Her mother pronounced the 
diamonds splendid, and Henriette gazed on them with 
somewhat envious eyes, while to Louise they were chiefly 
Taluable as proofs of her friend*s tenderness and her lovei^s 
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manifieence. Bat for their connexion with those so dearly 
loved, they would have been far less valuable to her than the f 

sheet of paper which came with them. How often did she | 

turn to that I How did she dwell on eveiy word it contained I j 

It was in a sad and tender strain ; for De Montrevel had been, 
as he informed her, engaged ever since they parted in an ex- i 

amination of his sistex's papers, and, as he did not inform ■ 

her, had found there so many records of past and well-nigh 
forgotten events and sentiments — so much that had conjured 
up the forms of buried or estranged love : still more, so per^ 
feet a picture of his own early self, that, contrasting the 
hopes, the aspirations, the faith of his youth, with the frivol- 
ous pursuits, the indolent and distrustful spirit of his man- 
hood, he had risen from the contemplation humbled, and 
sorrowing, and softened. As the emotions and perceptions 
of his youth were reawakened, his views of the character of 
Louise, and of the influence of that character on his own 
happiness, underwent a change. Distant from the world, 
he lost some of his reverence for its fiat. As he read some 
outburst of the independent spirit that formerly animated 
him, he blushed to feel how much a slave he had become. 
As his sister^s pure and just sentiments were unfolded to 
him — as he learned from her correspondence with a friend, 
whose early death had caused her own letters to be re- 
turned to her, her views of the capabilities of her sex, and 
her mournful consciousness of the waste, and too often per- 
version of those capabilities, his views of woman and of the 
ties that might connect her with man became greatly mo- 
dified. He remembered the apparent freshness and sim- 
plicity — ^the childlike purity and tenderness of Louise, and 
he began to doubt whether any artificial grace would not be 
dearly purchased by a sacrifice, or even by a shadowing of 
these qualities. Contrasting the true and earnest principles 
of his sister with the worldly and frivolous character of the 
Duchesse delaValliere — the simple, and almost severe man- 
ners of the convent with the glare, the bewildering facinations 
of the gay world, his heart smote him for having exposed one 
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80 unprepared for the trial to its dizzying whirl. He shud- 
dered as he thought that elements of passion might be 
slumbering in the heart of Louise which, roused by the in- 
fluences she was now encountering, would prepare for her a 
terrible downfall, or, at least, a feariiil struggle. And why 
had she been sent forth to such an encounter! That hei 
might enjoy a prouder triumph in appropriating her to him- 
self. Why had she gone forth unaided — ^nay, unwarned! 
Why was he not beside her, to steady her perhaps even 
now tottering step;. to withdraw the veil which the world 
places before the eyes of a noyice in its mysteries ; to dis- 
pel the phantasms which its witcheries conjure to mislead ; 
and with that touchstone supplied by experience alone, ta 
separate for her the true from the false, the innocent from 
the no±ious! As his conscience responded to these ques- 
tions, he stood self-rebuked for indolence and selfishness, and 
the result of his reflections was a determination to return 
immediately to Paris. But he who supposes that this resolve 
was immediately executed, knows litUe of the strength of 
those chains forged by long-indulged habits. The Marquis 
slept, and when he awoke, many of the mental views on 
which his resolution had been founded seemed to him like 
the phantasmagoria of a dream. Yet these views frequently 
recurred, and, under the influences we have described, there 
was arising in his mjnd a higher value and deeper love for 
the pure and true, and an abiding conviction was strengthen- 
ing there that he had some obligation to fulfil in relation to 
the character and happiness of Louise. A change, too, was 
passing over those feelings with which he regarded her. Her 
image no longer addressed itself chiefly to his passions. It 
touched his heart. He thought of her oftener as the sharei; 
of his tlioughts — ^the companion of his home—for a home he 
was now resolved to have. In Paris he knew that he must 
live abroad ; but here, on the estate which had been his 
father's — in the midst of scenes hallowed by the remem- 
brance of the dead, and endeared by a thousand associations, 
pure, and tender, and sacred, he would spend part of every 
B 
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year; and here he loved to contemplate his gentle LoniBe, 
blessing and blessed. Her natural, simple manners, her ten- 
der tones, her loving looks, seemed here in keeping with the 
quiet beauty of the scene, while his imagination could not 
bring them into any accordance with the circumstances of 
Parisian life. 

Let it not be supposed that, in describing the process under 
which new convictions were forming in the mind, and new 
emotions stirring in the heart of the Marquis de Montrevel* 
we have recorded anything miraculous. We have already 
said that, though selfish and indolent, he was not heartless. 
In truth, his aflPections were more than ordinarily ardent by 
nature, and they had been developed into more than usual 
power, in early life, by the influence of happy domestic ties; 
and, though fifteen years of absence from all which had ever 
come in contact with his heart — fifteen years pursuit of plear 
sure and acquaintance with life in its most frivolous aspects 
— had left little in appearance of the sanguine and fervent- 
spirited boy, whom the death of his parents had sent forth 
into the world without guidance or constraint, holy feelings 
were yet within him. They had slumbered, it is true, but 
memory had always power to arouse them ; and where could 
memoiy be so omnipotent as at the grave of his sister, and 
in these the scenes of his early childhood I 

Under such influences had De Montrevel's first letter to 
Louise been written, and in every line of it was impressed a 
regard at once earnest and anxious. He would soon have 
followed this letter, but he had found many abuses on his 
estate to be corrected, much suffering to be relieved, and ho 
could not turn away from the peasantry who flocked around 
him with eager hope, till he had at least removed their most 
pressing necessities, and set in action a system whereby their 
heaviest burdens might be lightened. As the first step to- 
wards their relief, he had displaced an oppressive, cruel, and 
faithless agent, and substituted one on whose humanity and 
fiuthfiilness he could rely. This last had been De Montrevel's 
chosen playfellow in childhood, had gone forth with him as 
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an atiendant in his youth, and had remained wiih him ever 
since, an attached and privileged, yet humhle dependant. 

Jacques Brissot would have been a very stem-looking man, 
could he by any possibility have banished from his lips a 
good-humoured smile, which completely contradicted the 
grave expression of his brow. The same varieties, not to 
say contradictions, mingling in his speech and sometimes in 
his actions, had often afforded amusement to the intimates 
of De Montrevel. He was a man of Herculean frame, great 
strength, and, as he had proved on more than one occasion, 
undaunted courage ; yet so conciliating in manner, and such 
a professed lover of peaceful measures, that many a braggart 
had left him with the conviction that his warlike demonstra- 
tions had inspired Jacques with no slight degree of awe. 

** Jacques,'' said his master, as he stood in attendance on 
his morning toilet, << what do you think of the management 
of this Pierre Valot?" 

^ Management, sir ! Oh, excellent, I think— especially for 
himself.** 

This was said with as determined gravity as the obstinate 
smile on the lower part of his face would permit Jacques 
to assume. 

** Perhaps so," said the Marquis ; ^ but I think I should 
like better an agent who would have more regard to my 
interests and to the good of the poor creatures over whom 
he is placed." He paused, but Jacques made no reply. 
^ What say you, Jacques, do you know any one who may be 
trasted in this matter I" 

<* Doubtless, Monsieur, there are many; but I hardly ever 
met with one whom I should be willing to recommend." 

** Well, then," said De Montrevel, with a smile, << you must 
take it yourself till you find one you can reconmiend. I think 
I may trust you." 

<<I hardly know. Monsieur, whether it will be prudent, 
I am very sure I shall never manage with the rent half so 
well as Pierre has done in these bad seasons." 

<<I do not think yon will but for that I will foigiya yon, 
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if yon show me my land in better order| and tilled by a 
happier peasantry.'* 

<< Happier, do you say, Monsieur f The yarlets! I don't 
believe they ever were happy in their lives. I hope you do 
not believe the half they say. Poor, miserable creatures! 
it makes one's heart ache to look at them." 

The Marquis laughed as he replied, *^ Ah, Jacques^ I see 
you are the very man I want. He who will not believe the 
half they say, but who will look for himself, and whose 
heart will aohe when he sees their sufferings, will exactly 
fulfil my wishes. So you will prepare to take the place, 
{h)m which I will this day dismiss Pierre." 

''Ah! there is a difficulty again, Monsieur; Pierre will 
never give up such a place peacefully." 

^What then! he must give it up. Tou do not suppose 
his remonstrances will change my determination !" 

^ Oh no, Monsieur, I was thinking of myself after you are 
gone." 

« Nonsense, Jacques; do not expect to persuade. me that 
you are afraid of Pierre. When you would play the coward, 
let it be to those who have not known you quite so long. 
But enough of this," said he, assuming the grave look which 
always silenced Jacques : ^ I shall return in a few days to 
Paris: you will make the preparations necessary for my 
Journey, and will remain here yourself as my agent, unless 
you have some stronger objection to present to such an 
arrangement than any I have now heard.'* 

The Marquis left the room. Jacques was standing oppo- 
site to a mirror, and as he raised his eyes, they rested on his 
own image. He smiled, then sighed, and, shaking his head, 
exclaimed, " Ah, Jacques, Jacques, I wish I knew what Dame 
Nature meant you for« The old Marquis, my master, used 
to say, <Tou must acquire a character, Jacques, my boy;' 
and I have been all my life trying to obey him, but when I 
would be a hard, stern man, people look here," touching his 
mouth, *< and think it is all in jest ; and when I would be a 
peaceable, quiet man, who would ratlicr do anything than 
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fight, they look here," touching his forehead, jast i)etween 
the eyebrows, " and believe not a word of it. Well, well, I 
suppose I must just be Jacques." 

The estate of the Marquis de Montrevel lay in the interior 
of France, distant almost two hundred miles from its capital, 
A branch of the Loire flowed through it, and its clear, bright 
waters, here shadowed by rich groves of chestnut, there 
giving back an unveiled and unbroken reflection of suu or 
stars, were visible from the windows of the chateau. Its 
ponderous and highly ornamented style of architecture gave 
evidence of the antiquity of this mansion. It was situated 
on an elevated piece of ground, and overlooked a country 
beautifully varied by hill and dale. In the time of his father, 
De Montrevel remembered that the richly-cultivated fields 
and vineyards, and the cottages of the peasantry, with their 
little gardens, bright with flowers, had been among the most 
pleasing traits in the landscape ; but now it was not so. The 
peasantry were no longer under the fatherly care of their 
own lord, but were oppressed by a tyrannical agent, who 
cared neither for their comfort, nor for the improvement of 
the property, while by the severest exactions he could win 
from their toil enough to minister to the luxurious tastes of 
his employer, and thus prevent his dismissal from a situation 
which gratified his love of ease and power. There were now 
few gardens, and no flowers. They were struggling for the 
necessaries of life, and could afford no time for its ornaments* 
Their countenances were depressed and unhealthy, their per- 
sons and their houses dirty. But already, since the arrival 
of De Montrevel, hope had begun to beam from their eyes. 
He had heard their complaints, had lessened their taxations, 
had stimulated them to industry by promises of reward, had 
removed their tyrant, and put in his place one in whom they 
confided; and, above all, had intimated that it, was his inten- 
tion to spend hereafter a part of every year with them. 

Thus employed, the ennui, of which De Montrevel had 
complained a few months before, vanished, and he, the glas? 
of fashion and umpire of taste, would have been contented 
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to remain yet longer in this uneivUized region, as he bad 
been aocastomed to style and consider it, had not thoughts 
of Louise, thoughts becoming every day more solicitous, 
drawn him to Paris. The day before his departure, as, 
seated in what had been his father^s library, he peopled it 
with the living originals of those still, mute faces, which 
looked upon him from its walls, and pictured Louise, still 
the proUgie of his sister and his own fiande — for when was 
fancy checked by improbabilities t — ^giving a softer and more 
tender interest to the scene, he was roused from his reverie 
by the sudden opening of the door, and the announcement 
of a visiter. Turning with something of impatience in his 
air as well as at his heart, he saw the Compte de Ligne, 
whose estate lay contiguous to his own, and with whom he 
had preserved, by occasional meetings at Paris, an intimacy 
which coDomenced in boyhood. 

The Compte de Ligne was little older than the Marquis de 
Montrevel, but the difference in their ages was magnified by 
the impress which very different pursuits had left on each. 
The father and mother of the Compte were yet living. Be 
had been educated at home, had married, after some months 
of travel, and a year's service in the army, a lovely and 
sensible woman, who had relinquished voluntarily the charms 
of the capital, which many found resistless, that in his pa- 
ternal mansion she might watch over the education of his 
children, and cheer his parents during those periods when 
his military duties — ^for he still retained his commission- 
required his presence with the army. His early entrance 
into life, and the stirring scenes through which he had 
passed, had given a gravity to his air and a decision to his 
tone which made him seem, at least, ten years the senior of 
his more courtly friend. 

** Ah, De Ligne I I know no other man to whom I could 
just now say, with truth, I am heartily glad to see you." 

''Well, I rejoice that, though self-invited, I am not un- 
welcome; but it seems to me that you are not so much 
engaged as to render any visiter mal dpropoe, unless he was 
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particularly disagreeable f* and De Ligne glanced smilingly 
at the cumbrous arm-chair from which his friend rose to 
receive him, and at the table before it, on which lay neither 
book nor paper. 

** Only a moment of rest after employment," said de Mon- 
trevel, colouring slightly. <* But," he continued, <* how came 
you here I I understood you were with the army ; and your 
Comptesse I left in Paris, winning the homage of all by her 
beauty and her wit.*' 

**Ah, my Marie wrote me that you were her cavalier 
aervante. I was glad to hear that you were pleased with each 
other, but far more glad, De Montrevel," cordially shaking 
his friend again by the hand, ^ far more glad to see you here. 
Forgive an old friend for saying so much ; I always felt that 
you wore bom for something better than a courtier, and I 
have hoped every year that you would begin to remember 
Paris was not the whole world.** 

<< Ah, you gentlemen of the camp underrate the charms and 
refinements of a court.*' 

** Perhaps so, perhaps so," said De Ligne, ^ for I acknow* 
ledge I have always found its formalities tedious, and its 
idleness wearisome. When do you return !" 

* To-morrow." 

"So soon! I hoped you would find so much to do here 
that you would be long detained among us." . 

He spoke with an air of chagrin. The Marquis smiled, 
and said, ** Speak out, De Ligne, with the freedom of old 
times, for I see there is something you would say. The 
pleasure you express is not only at meeting with an old 
friend unexpectedly, nor your regret wholly occasioned by 
my return to Paris." 

<<Ko, De Montrevel, it is not, and I thank you for the per- 
mission to speak freely what I should probably have found it 
impossible, even without pennissioni wholly to refrain from 
speaking." 

They were still standing, and De Ligne, passing his arm 
through his friend'si led him to the chimney, over which 
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Lung the portrait of his father, and looking up reverently to 
it, said, ^* You remember him, De Montrevel f De Mon- 
trevel replied only by a look of deep interest, and a pressure 
of the arm on which his rested. ^ His was, indeed, a glorious 
character: a soldier without ambition; a student without 
pedantry; a courtier without frivolity or insincerity : to his 
tenantry in war a chieftain, in peace a patriarch. How often 
have his remembered sentiments guided my judgment or 
aroused my energies I but it was to you I looked fdlly to act 
out those sentiments. Your boyhood proved that in you 
nature had perpetuated his noble qualities, and I loved you 
for what you then were ; but, Henri, I acknowledge I loved 
you yet more for what your manhood would become. Five 
years your elder, I left you a boy, to go forth, little more 
myself, to the contest with life. I returned to find your 
home — ^it had been my home too— tenantless. My heart 
followed you with the [hope, nay, the belief, that you were 
but seeking to fit yourself more fully to be a worthy succes- 
sor to the noble dead. I said to myself, the fripperies of a 
court will never dazzle the eyes of his son ; he will return 
and live as Tie did, not for pleasure, but for duty; but, Henri, 
I am trying you too &t — ^forgive me." 

De Montrevel had, during the latter part of this address, 
snatched his arm from De Ligne, and was rapidly pacing 
through the room; he now stopped before him, and said, 
with much energy, <<Nay, nay, Louis, you cannot offend me, 
for my own heart has anticipated you, and far more bitter 
have been its reproaches than aught which yon can say. 
You spoke of my boyhood ; it has continued even to the 
present moment, for manhood begins not till we have ceased 
to live for the amusement of the hour." 

He would have proceeded, but De Ligne— the enthusiastic 
De Ligne — ^was beside him, had again caught his hand, and 
was expressing his delight. '* God be thanked, my friend, 
your better nature is aroused — awake — ^you will yet be all I 
hoped : you will yet live for your duties ; for your duties to 
yourself, to your tenantry, to your country ; and Heaven 
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knows this last never more needed the help which lies in a 
sound head and a brave heart." 

** Stay, stay, Louis, do not be so rapid ; you must not ex- 
pect at once to transform a Parisian dUlettante into a states- 
man and a soldier. Here,** he added, more gravely, ** I have 
found, alas 1 much to do. I have to atone here for years of 
negligence.** 

** And thus render the . most essential service to your 
country, for it is from her own starving peasantry that 
France has most to fear. De. Montrevel, were those fainians 
who have lately borne in rapid succession the title of minis- 
ter, and each of whom has signalized his brief day of power 
by some remedy for the diseased state more wretchedly 
inefficient than the last prescribed — were these men but 
banished to their estates to behold the misery which their 
edicts do but mock with the vain hope of relief, France 
might yet be saved. She is perishing for lack of faith— 
faith of the rulers in the people, and of the people in their 
rulers. Bring these two classes togetheiv— let the rulers 
see that the want and woe which seems to them incredible 
because they are themselves surrounded by luxuries, do 
really exist — ^let the people find in them the helpers, the 
fathers, which thus convinced, they must become, and 
France, I repeat, may yet be saved. Her danger springs 
not from want of internal resources, not from fear of foreign 
attack, but from social disorganization." 

De Ligne had spoken with an energy and rapidity which 
prevented interruption : as he paused, De Montrevel ex- 
claimed, <* Why, De Ligne, you speak as if we were on the 
verge of destruction ; at least, of revolution." 

" And so we are — and so we are — or, or if not already on 
the verge, we are rapidly approaching it ; and if you peiv 
ceive it not, it is because you have neither entered into 
the cabals of the court, nor perceived the dissatisfaction 
of the provinces. Let your arms be prepared, De Mon- 
trevel, for unless I greatly mistake, you will soon have to 
use them." 
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^ And yet it is at this time that your hitherto seduded 
Comptesse — a gem too brilliant, by-the-by, to have been so 
long concealed-^makes her appearance at Paris, which, if 
your prophecies be correct, will soon be the scene of con- 
flict." 

« There is no present danger in the capital ; but even were 
there, my Marie would not shrink from her duty. Tou seem 
surprised at my speaking of her visit as a duty, but that is 
because you do not know her reasons for it. We, the 
provincial nobility, who have lived on our own estates, 
identifying our interests in some degree with the cultivators, 
are the true connecting links between the king and the 
people, the peasantry of France. To preserve our usefulness 
with either, we must preserve our influence with both. 
With the peasantry, this is to be done by a rule at once 
kind and just ; with the king, by every expression of loyalty 
that circumstances render possible ; and what expression of 
this could be so forcible as placing our dearest treasures in 
the same vessel with him when storms are approaching! 
But Marie herself desired to go, because she felt, De Mon- 
trevel, that the time had come when even an humble Comp- 
tesse deLigne, whose purity no breath of slander had dimmed, 
might, by her reverent loyalty and womanly sympathies, 
bring solace to the heart of our lovely and gracious, but 
bitterly maligned queen." 

De Montrevel was long silent: when he spoke it was with 
deep gravity. << De Ligne, in every word you say, I see new 
reason for condemnation. Placed by nature and the institu- 
tions of my country as a watch and guardian over many, I 
have slumbered while influences were astir which, if your 
views are correct, threaten to ingulf them and me in one 
common ruin. How shall I redeem the past t" 

<* By vigilance for the future, dear Henri. When I heard 
last night, on my arrival at home, that you were here, I 
hoped that the signs of the times had become visible to you; 
that the cry of your people's miseries had reached you, 
and that you were here as a reformer. This hope brought 
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me over this morning, and occasioned my disappointment 
when I heard you would depart so soon ; but, now, you will 
not go." 

« I must." 

•'To-morrow!" 

<* To-morrow ; but look not so chagrined, Louis. My con- 
victions are of no evanescent character : I will return ; nor 
do I now leave this place without some evidence of my 
presence. I have administered present relief to the most 
pressing wants of the people — have dismissed a dishonest 
and oppressive agent" — ^De Ligne uttered a fervent, <^I 
am glad of that" — '^ and have left in his place my faithful 
Jacques, who understands my wishes, and will abide by 
them." 

**This is all well," said De Ligne; ^but your own pre- 
sence would be better — ^why go so soon 1" De Montrevel 
coloured : ^Pardon me, Henri, I had no right to ask that 
question." 

<< It is one which I have no objection to answer, Louis, to 
you. I have assumed other obligations, to which I have 
been already unfaithful in leaving Paris at the present time; 
yet, this I regret not, for it was here, among the pure and 
touching associations which the first sight of yonder moun- 
tain peaks awakened" — ^pointing to the open window through 
which the Cevennes might be seen at no great distance — 
^ that I first felt the extent and sacredness of these obliga- 
tions; and it is not too late, I trust, in this instance, to 
redeem my fault I have entered into a contract.of marriage, 
not yet publicly acknowledged, with — " 

"The daughter of the Due de la Yalliere," said De Ligne, 
coldly: *< I heard something of it." 

<• And the prot£g4e and Hive of my poor Oabrielle," added 
De Montrevel. 

** Ah, of Madame de St. Laurent I Then, Henri, I heartily 
congratulate you, for one formed on such a model must bring 
you joy ; and in the new career you propose to yourself, 
you will find nothing which will so kindle your heart and 
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ttrengthen your hands as the sympathy of a nohle-minded 
and true-hearted woman. I speak from experience." 

<< I know you do. I have visited the Comptease de Ligne 
often, and she interested me, as seeming to belong to a very 
different order of beings from the women who surrounded 
her. I must introduce my Louise to her. Have you nothing 
with which to intrust me for her ! Any communication from 
you will, I know, secure me a kind reception." 

*^ Yes : I have a packet, for which I am desirous to find a 
safe and early conveyance; but as it contains important 
public information, which I transmit to the court through 
my wife, as the surest medium — another sign of the times, 
De Montrevel->and which has been delayed already too 
long, I must ask, if you take charge of it, that you will lose 
no time in delivering it on your arrival in Paris." 

** It shall be my first care." 

When De Ligne would have taken his leave, De Montrevel 
proposed returning with him. He was welcomed as an old 
' friend at the home of De Ligne, which had been the scene 
of many a boyish frolic, and where his youthful sorrows had 
met the truest sympathy ; and as he regarded the peaceful 
aspect of all around him, and saw his friend's countenance 
softened by the reverence of the son, and brightened by the 
exultation of the father, he felt that such emotions, experi- 
enced even for one hour, were worth years of what he had 
been accustomed to call pleasure. On his return home, 
soothing visions of a future full of such tranquil happiness 
floated in his imagination waking — mingled in the dreams 
which slumber brought ; and, as he travelled on the morrow 
towards Paris, seemed to beckon him onward. Several days 
were employed in the journey, which would now probably 
occupy little more than one. He arrived at night— nearly 
midnight ; yet, late as the hour was, he would not go to rest 
ere he had at least made an effort to see the Comptesse de 
Ligne, and place in her hands the packet intrusted to him 
by her husband. On his entrance into the city, therefore, he 
gave orders to be driven immediately to her hotel. She was 
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at home, bat declined seeing any one at so late an hour. 
But for the hint of its contents given by the Compte de 
Ligne, he would have left the packet with a servant*; this he 
now feared to do. After a moment's thought, he wrote with 
a pencil, on a slip of paper, << I have seen De Ligne, and bear 
an important packet from him ; if you will not see me, send 
some one to whom I may intrust it.*' The reply to this was 
a request that he would enter. He followed the servant 
without observing the carriage of the Duchesse de la Yal- 
Here, which, impeded in its course by the crowd of vehicles 
thronging the street, had stopped opposite to his own, just 
at the moment when he was writing by the light of a blazing 
torch, so held by its bearer as fully to exhibit himself and 
his employment. It was not till he had passed within the 
gate of the mansion that this carriage moved on. His 
interview with the Gomptesse was brief, and he returned 
rapidly home to dream of the morrow, and of his meeting 
with Louise. 



CHAPTER YH. 

**Jago. Oil I Lcware, my lord, of Jealousy; 
It is the green-eyed monster, which doth make 
The meat it fieeda OTL"—OiheXU>, 

\Ve left Louise acquiring, under the skilful guidance of the 
Duchesse de la Yalliere, those nameless touches of fashion 
which, like the stamp of the mint, should give value to the 
golden ore of her personal loveliness and native grace. But 
a few years earlier than the period to which we refer, it 
would have seemed, probably, even to the sanguine Duch* 
esse, well-nigh impossible to transform one of such simple 
natural tastes and habits into a distinguished leader of ton* 
But the elegant simplicity of her whose name has since be- 
come the synonyme of sorrow— of Marie Antoinette — had 
already influenced the manners as well as costume of her 
sex. Louise, while, in reality, governed by her own taste. 
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would seem one of the most decided in adopting the new 
style, and even the censnres of those who 'opposed its inno- 
vations would add to her reputation. Such distinction would 
have been hazardous to the success of one less richly en- 
dowed ; but a diamond of the first water, thought the Duch- 
esse, will be prized the more, the more it is observed. 

As soon as the mourning, which Louise had so strenuously 
insisted on retaining, was remodelled in accordance with the 
mode of the day, she was permitted to remain in the recep- 
tion-room of the Duchesse, while she entertained her morning 
visiters. She was seldom addressed except by commonplace 
inquiries after her health, observations on the weather, or the 
repetition of some current report ; an unmarried female being 
scarce considered in France as a member of society ; yet she 
, was often amused, and sometimes interested, and after a 
while, eyes were turned to her frequently, not merely with 
the admiration that a beautiful statue or picture might have 
excited, but with an intelligent quest for accordance, for ap- 
proval, and for sympathy. 

Auguste kept his station at her side, proclaimed himself 
her devoted servant, sketched for her the characters alluded 
to in conversation, and when he saw that a tale of scandal 
had shocked or wounded her, often disarmed it of its point 
by exhibiting the selfish design of the narrator. This near 
approach to fashionable life divested it of all the attributes 
which, by dazzling her fancy, might have caused her to anti- 
cipate her entrance into it with much either of apprehension 
or enjoyment. This indifference annoyed the Duchesse. She 
had discovered, as we have already seen, the mastei^spring 
of her mind, and would gladly have used it here to awaken 
an impulse more in accordance with her own character and 
the career which she had marked out for her daughter, but 
as yet she saw not how this might be done. Accident aided 
her in its perception. 

The morning visiters of the Duchesse had departed, except 
Henriette, Auguste, and a young and gay widow, who, having 
just laid aside her weeds, had returned, with fr^ relish, to 
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the world, aud who had evinced no slight disposition to win 
Auguste to her side. Piqued that she could not succeed, she 
determined, at least, to mortify her whom she regarded as 
her rival. Of any deeper ill her words might cause she 
prohably thought not. 

The Marquis de Montrevel, who was known to be engaged 
to Louise, though their contract was not suspected, having 
been named, "Ah," said Madame Bichaud, the widow we 
Jiave just described, <^ speaking of De Montrevel reminds 
me of his last love, the Oomptesse de Ligne. She seems quite 
melancholy, and I fear will pine away her beauty if he do 
not return soon." 

The Duchesse saw the malice of her visiter, and replied 
carelessly, with a quiet smile, " The hazard to her beauty 
will, I suspect, have little influence on the movements of 
De Montrevel." 

Glancing at Louise as she spoke, she was vexed to per- 
ceive, from her changing colour, that the arrow of Madame 
Bichaud had found its mark. The widow perceived it too, 
and there was something of triumph in her tone as she an- 
swered the Duchesse. *< Tou are right ; her beauty he does 
not care for. Her attraction lies in her perfect toilet and 
her elegant manner. He told me once that these would 
make her the queen of fashion if she was the ugliest woman in 
Paris, and we all know the queen of fashion will be De Mon- 
trevel's queen. But a thousand people are waiting upon me 
while I am delaying here. So, adieu, mes chirea dames! 
adieu, Monsieur I" and, with one exulting smile at the down- 
cast Louise, one tender glance at Auguste, the pretty widow 
fluttered from the room, careless of the pang her wordi^ had 
inflicted, and little suspecting how powerful and enduring 
wotdd be their influence on the destiny of her unconscious 
rival. Henriette and Auguste soon followed her. The Duch- 
esse had ordered her carriage, and was retiring to dress for 
her morning drive, when Louise, colouring with embarrass- 
ment, said hurriedly, in a low tone, ^ Is the Oomptesse de 
Ligne so beautiful 1" 
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<<So beautiful r repeated the Duchessei gaily : ** yes, just 
so beautiful." 

** I meau/' said Louise, " is she very beautiful, vei7 
charming !" 

*< More charming than beautiful ; though she has a very 
fine figure, and a countenance of noble expression." 

'* And what makes her so charming f ' asked Louise, her 
cheeks glowing with yet deeper crimson, and her eyes fixed 
on the embroidery, on which for many minutes she had not 
taken a stitch. 

^ Different things to different people, I suppose/' answered 
the Duchesse, still preserving her gay tone. She paused, 
and stood looking for a minute in silence on Louise, then 
added, <^ Now, ma chire, why do you not ask what I know 
you are longing to learn — ^what makes her so charming to 
De Montrevel t You won't f Well, I will tell yon withont 
asking ; it is, that, to use Madame Bichaud's expression, she 
is queen of fashion here; for, silly as that coquetish widow 
is, there was truth in her remark that whoever was queen 
of fashion would be De Montrevers queen." Louise sighed. 
** But I foresee," continued the Duchesse, ** that Madame de 
Ligne*s reign will soon cease if you contest the crown with 
her. Why do you shake your head and look so sadly ? Ton 
are more beautiful a thousand times than she, more charm- 
ing ; she has no advantage over you except that she is the 
fashion." 

^ And that is, you say, everything with De Montrevel!" 

« True, but you can become the fashion ; it rests with 
yourself to be so. A few years ago this would not have 
been. A young unmarried woman was then nobody ; how- 
ever charming, she attracted no attention in society ; but we 
are changing that among other things. The rage for English 
grooms and English coats is extending itself to English 
customs. You have only to do what the reserved EnglU(h 
demoiselle does always, partake of the enjoyments of society 
and show your pleasure in them ; in short, be and do what 
you would not feel to bo improper were you Marquise de 
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Montrevel. Ton look grave. Do you believe, Louise, that 
your mother would propose to you an impropriety I*' 

"No; but — " and Louise was again silent. 

** Hear me, my daughter. Ton love De Montrevel — ^nayj 
do not turn your head away, it is a woman and your mother 
who speaks— and De Montrevel is worthy of the sentiment 
with which you regard him. But you would be loved in 
return ; your happiness depends on it. Is it not so f 

'< Louise answered not, but she hid her face on the shoulder 
of her mother, who had seated herself beside her on the 
fauteuilf and pressed her hand. 

<* I understand you Louise, and I would teach you how to 
accomplish your own desires. De Montrevel has evidently 
been charmed already by your beauty, but it is equally 
evident, by his desire to have you in Paris during his absence, 
that he wishes, before you are even known as his fianUe^ 
that you should acquire the graces which Paris only can 
give, and thus be prepared to do credit to his taste. If you 
fullow my guidance you shall do more : you shall command 
the homage of that world about whose opinion he is so 
anxious, and, in doing so, be assured you shall secure his 
devotion.** 

** But," murmured Louise, " De Montrevel knew my ignor- 
ance of the world when — when — ^ 

" When he chose you as his wife, you would say ; but he 
then thought, doubtless, that his sister would be always 
beside you, to guard against any betrayal of that ignorance. 
Believe me, my dear child, there is not one of these lordly 
men with independence enough to love an angel, should one 
stray into a Parisian assembly, without first being attired in 
the latest fashion." 

After a pause, Madame de la Valliere resumed, in a 
gayer tone, " I have told you a great many new and strange 
-things. They are not very romantic, but you will find them 
very true ; and now I will leave you to think them over 
while I make some visits, and hope, on my return, to find you 
determined to enter the lists with the Gomptesse de Ligne*" 

F 
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After the departure of her mother^ LoaiBO continued long 
absorbed in painful thought. It was not jealousy of Madame 
de Ligne which caused this pain, for on her her thoughts 
did not long rest. It was not even doubt of her own influ- 
ence over the heart of De MontreveL It was that new views 
had been given her of his character, and of the nature of 
his regard for her. It was no longer difficult for her to 
understand the reason of De Montrevel's voluntary separa- 
tion from her. She had been sent to Paris to acquire those 
graces necessary to gratify his taste and to win the world's 
approval of his choice. She might have asked, Would it 
not have been both wiser and kinder in De Montrevel to 
become himself her guide and teacher in this new school ! 
but she looked upon the miniature, her hidden treasure, and 
hushed her heart's painful questionings. She now knew his 
wishes, and she resolved, at whatever e£Fort, to fulfil them. 
She would yield herself to her mother^s guidance, enter into 
the world, share the gaieties she had hitherto shunned, and 
acquire those accomplishments which made Madame de Ligne 
so pre-eminent. '*' 

We will not enter into the movements of Louise, which 
were the result of this new decision. It is sufficient to state 
that it occasioned a complete change in her social mani- 
festations. She no longer withdrew from observation, or 
checked, by her reserve, the approach of her companions in 
pleasure's giddy round. Following her mothei's guidance, 
she now occupied ever a prominent position among her gay 
associates, and only the deepened colour on her cheek, and 
a slight tremulousness at times in her voice, betrayed that 
her new career cost her an efi'ort. It would, in truth, have 
been a painful effort, but she ever repeated to herself, *<It is 
for De Montrevel f* and when was that painful to a woman , 

which was undertaken for the one beloved! j 

The seemingly sudden change in Mademoiselle de la Yal- j 

liere could not but occasion surprise and speculation in those | 

who had remarked her previous reserve. To Auguste and | 

Henriette it was especially puzzling, but they solved the i 
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problem, after many debates, by the condasion that she bad 
begun to taste the charms of that great enchanter, the world. 
Whatever might be the cause, Auguste was well pleased 
with the efifect, as she was thus brought more constantly 
within the sphere of his influence, saw him where he was 
best fitted to shine, and where her timidity and his perfect 
savoir faire made her often dependant on his good offices. 
Indeed, so frequently did his assiduity and her confiding 
friendship make him her partner in the dance, the prome- 
nade, or the ride, that already she was thought to have 
transferred her favour to him from the absent Marquis, and 
thus to have added another to the many instances of woman's 
inconstancy. 

The Duchesse felt this excess of intimacy to be an evil, 
but it was an evil which she believed the arrival of De 
Montrevel would remove without efibrt on her part. Till 
then, it could only be remedied by such a revelation of the 
world's censoriousness and the possible schemes of Auguste 
as might drive Louise back in disgust to her old seclusion, 
and the Duchesse was too much gratified by the increased 
idat she received from the companionship of her beautiful 
daughter to hazard such a result. 

Thus was Louise urged on her dangerous path by the 
deepest and truest impulses of her nature. She trod the 
world's summit with a precipice on either side, blindfolded 
by a mothei^s hand, and attracted onward and onward still 
by the voice of De Montrevel. That voice was a delusion, 
but there was a beautiful reality in the earnest love which 
thus strengthened the spirit to surrender its habits — ^its 
wishes— all, save its principles, to the one beloved. 

Returning late from her first baU at court, where many an 
eye had rested with admiration on the soft, girlish beauty 
which seemed to mingle something of the chariii of child- 
hood with the grace and dignity of woman, Louise, from the 
accidental detention of her mother's carriage, had seen the 
arrival of De Montrevel, and his entrance into the hotel of 
Madame de Ligne. It has been said that jealousy caused 
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no part of the pain with which Louise had reflected on the 
new views given by her mother of De Montrevel's character 
and feelings, yet it cannot be denied that a sharp pang shot 
through her heart at this apparent proof of anothei^s influ- 
ence over him lo whom she regarded herself as sacredly 
wedded. That pang brought a mist before her eyes. Ere 
it had passed away, the carriage was again in motion. She 
turned her eyes upon her mother, but soon perceived that 
De Montrevel had been unobserved by her. Why did she 
not mention his arrival! Was it that she feared to find her 
painful doubts confirmed by the cooler reason of another! 

Blind that we are, we fix our desires on some event as the 
seal of our joys : call on Heaven to speed the flagging hours 
in their course, and would sacrifice days, nay, weeks of life, to 
attain the moment of its fulfilment. ^ Without haste, with- 
out rest," time moves on, and brings the desired event — are 
we happy ! The cold hand of Louise, which made her mother 
start as she pressed it on parting for the night ; the hurried 
movements and quick sighs which made Marguerite loath to 
comply with her earnest request that she would leave her 
alone to make her preparations for repose ; and the deep, 
quivering sobs which burst forth as, locking her door, she 
threw herself on her knees beside her bed, and hid her face 
in its pillow, would answer — ^no. But the very vehemence 
of her feelings produced exhaustion, if not repose ; and accus- 
ing herself of too great apprehensiveness, and well-nigh 
acquitting De Montrevel of any fault, she sank to sleep. 
Morning came, with its soft twilight and its cheering sun, 
and she rose, if not joyful, hopeful, and with an agitation that 
partook more of pleasure than pain. She had already de- 
parted from her convent hours, and now frequently break- 
fasted with the Duchesse, but on this morning her bell sum- 
moned Max^guerite to her room quite early. Her breakfast 
was quickly despatched ; her toilet occupied a longer time, 
and seemed more than usually important, but even this was 
at length completed. Finding that it was but nine o'clock 
Louise took her embroidery, hopiug that occupation would 
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tranqailize her, and enable her to await more quietly her 
mother's summons. The embroidery was soon exchanged 
for a book : this was in turn laid aside, and after again con- 
sulting her watch, Louise descended to the saloon in which 
the Duchesse received her morning visiters. This room over- 
looked the street, and though Louise sedulously avoided ap- 
proaching the windows, her ear was alive to every sound, and 
each carriage, as it drew near, caused her heart to throb with 
expectation, and, as it passed on, to sink with disappoint- 
ment. She was still alone when her mother entered. The 
Duchesse was gay, and Louise laughed more than usual, but 
there was a fitfulness in her merriment which did not indi- 
cate a tranquil mind. It was still early, and no visiters Imd 
yet appeared, when the sudden pause of a carriage, and, in a 
moment after, the quick, sharp sound of the bell at the en- 
trance of the Hotel de la Yalliere caused Louise to start, and, 
checking herself in the midst of a gay sentence, remain with 
lips apart and eyes fixed on the door. 

<* What is the matter, Louise f ' exclaimed the surprised 
Duchesse. " Whom do you expect P* 

Louise was relieved from her embarrassed silence by the 
entrance of a servant to announce the Marquis de Montrevel. 
As the man left the apartment to usher in the Mdrquis, Ma- 
dame de la Yalliere said, hurriedly, « Pray, Louise, compose 
yourself, and do not show so plainly what you feel. De Mon- 
trevel will think you were dying to see him, and he will be 
shocked at your rusticity." 

Thus is nature — pure and holy nature — stifled by the 
world's false maxims ! It had been difficult, perhaps, under 
any circumstances, after the mental conflict of the last night, 
for Louise to meet De Montrevel with a manner natural and 
unrestrained — it was now impossible. She rose mechani- 
cally at his entrance, and stood with her hand renting on the 
carved back of the chair from which she had risen, paler than 
usual, and so still, that her very breathing seemed hushed 
with the eflbrt to suppress all emotion. De Montrevel, after 
a hurried greeting to the Duchesse, approached Louise. He 
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apoke to her, took her hand, and pressed it to his lips. She 
replied by a few words of quiet, and, as he felt, cold greeting. 
He would have pronounced her insensible, but the hand he 
had taken was like ice, and he said to himself, ^< Here is emo- 
tion — ^but painful emotion." 

The Duchesse allowed him no time to speculate on the 
cause. She launched at once into the full tide of congratula- 
tion and condolence, of inquiry and narration. Especially 
did she dwell on the gay life they had lately led in Paris, on 
the delight with which Louise had entered into its enjoy- 
ment, on the admiration she excited, and the compliments 
she had received the last evening at court. *' At court !" 
interrupted De Montrevel: <*you were at the Tuileries last 
night : then, perhaps, you knew that I was come ; you saw 
my carriage at — at a hotel in that neighbourhood.*' 

De Montrevel spoke eagerly, for he was not ignorant of 
the Parisiaivon dita respecting his admiration of the Comp- 
tesse de Ligne, and he almost hoped that Louise had heard 
them — ^that she had seen him last night, and that her present 
coldness was the result of pique — of jealousy. This hope 
was soon destroyed by Madame de la Valliere's ^answer, 
<< No, we did not see you. Had you just come ! Where did 
you call I" 

An embairassed and indistinct, ^ Only to deliver a pack- 
age," had scarcely left De Montrevel's lips, when the door 
opened, and Auguste Yalancour entered unannounced. The 
Duchesse looked vexed. Louise really regretted his arrival, 
as she was hoping each moment that some word or look would 
restore to her the De Montrevel from whom she had parted, 
and every addition to their party seemed to render this 
more improbable. Yet, ashamed to show her dissatisfac- 
tion, she met Auguste*s advance with a cordiality which was 
only the more pleasing to him, and the more painful to De 
Montrevel, from the evident embarrassment mingled with it. 

Auguste rattled on with even more than his general ani- 
mation of the incidents of the last evening, in his allusions 
to which he so frequently connected Louise with himself as 
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to make it appear that th^y had been seldom apart. The 
Marquis grew each moment more and more distant to Louise, 
more and more haughty to Auguste, who preserved a man- 
ner at once gay and nonchalant, De Montrevel was the first 
to withdraw, having promised to meet the Duchesse and her 
party in the evening, at an assembly which, it was supposed, 
would be unusually brilliant. 

" Yes," said Do Montrevel to himself as he left, «* I will go, 
mortifying as it is to be brought into seeming rivalry with a 
coxcomb. I will not cond^emn Louise on slight testimony. 
I will not believe that the pupil of Gabrielle can have become 
a mere coquette, or that in a few short weeks she can have 
given the heart, seemingly almost mine, to such a frippon as 
Auguste Yalancour. Let her but stand this trial, and my 
heart shall be hers — ^hers wholly, hers with a trust, a tender- 
ness, I thought not, a few months since, I could ever feel 
again. But should she prove as light, and vain, and heart- 
less as I now fear — ** he paused a moment in the flow of 
thought, while a proud expression lighted his eye; a shade 
of tenderness followed as he mentally continued, *' even then 
Gabrielle's child shall not be forsaken. So far fiSs I can influ- 
ence her happiness, she shall be happy.'' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** A something light as air : a look, 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken-— 
Oh! love, that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this has shaken." 

MOBB. 

Seldom, even in Paris, has a more brilliant circle been 
collected than that which adorned the saloon of Madame 
BeauviUiers in the evening succeeding this meeting between 
De Montrevel and Louise. This lady had been one of the 
first to dismiss from her assemblies all the oppressive cero* 
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monies of the old rigimef whieh fettered the mind ad com^ 
pletely as its costume did the person. At her assemblies, 
wit, talent, the power to please, were titles more isure to 
win admittance than Dae, or Marquis, or Gompte. True, 
some of the Jiaute noblesse had refused her invitations in con- 
sequence of her innovations, but Madame Beauvilliers cared 
little for this while she could be amused, and, if their deser- 
tion was noticed at all in her circle, it was but to prompt an 
epigram or excite a laugh. Yet, with all this freedom in 
mere conventionalisms, Madame Beauvilliers had never been 
accused of the slighest impropriety of conduct. Bhe was a 
devoted adherent of the already unpopular queen. This 
formed a bond of sympathy between her and the Gomptesse 
de Ligne, who was one of her guests, and stood beside her 
when De Montrevel entered. 

De Montrevel had come early, prompted by a restless im- 
pulse which he could not control. The reason he alleged to 
himself— -men always have a reason for following their in- 
clinations — ^was the importance to his object of observing 
the first entrie of Madame de la Talliere's party, and the 
manner of Louise, before his presence should be known to 
her. In the farther prosecution of his design coolly to 
observe and calmly to judge the developments made during 
the evening of her feelings and character, he had resolved 
to withdraw, soon after his entrance, from the circle around 
Madame Beauvilliers, to some more retired position, whence 
he might see, himself unseen. But this was not easily done. 
Many old acquaintances were there who had not seen him 
since his return, and Madame de Ligne, who had scarcely 
spoken to him on tlie previous evening, had now a thousand 
questions to ask of her husband, her children, her parents, 
which detained him at her side. In the midst of a reply, to 
which the Gomptesse was listening with evident interest, he 
became suddenly distrait, hesitated, and ended abruptly. 
Madame de Ligne looked at him in surprise, and, following 
the direction of his eyes, she perceived Louise de la Yalliere 
accompanying her mother, who, leaning on the arm of 
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Anguste Yalanconr, was approaching Madame BeanvillierB. 
De Montrevel, forgetful both of his previous resolutions 
and of his half-completed answer to Madame de Ligne, was 
about stepping forward to offer his arm to Louise, when 
Auguste, bending back, whispered a few words almost in 
her ear, and her cheek, her very brow, became sufiiised with 
a crimson flush, a smile played around her lip, and though 
her eyes were quickly lowered, she did not quite succeed in 
concealing their sudden sparkle. De Montrevel drew back 
with unconscious haughtiness of manner, and was again the 
severely rigid observer of Louise. Had he heard the few 
words which occasioned her emotion, he might have been 
less displeased. They were, ^ Voire Marquis Louise, le 
void deja.^ 

Louise, with all those advantages which, spite of the 
poet's dictum, the truest loveliness derives from a tasteful 
toilet, and with the flush of excitement on her cheeks, and 
its sparkle in her eyes, had never, perhaps, looked more at- 
tractive than this evening. There was a timid grace, too, in 
her movements, that seemed to Madame de Ligne perfectly 
irresistible. She had met Louise more than once 'in society, 
and had always admired her ; but this evening there was 
something about her, discoverable to her womanly tact, which 
excited her womanly sympathies. Madame de Ligne smiled 
as she thought, ** Though she has not once looked at De 
Montrevel, she feels his presence as I should feel that of 
Louis.^ She glanced at De Montrevel as this thought passed 
through her mind, and was surprised at the coldness of his 
aspect. He seemed absorbed in painful thought, and, after 
a few moments of silence, left her, and approached Madame 
de la Yalliere and her daughter. The interest of the Comp- 
tesse had been excited, and, almost involuntarily, her eyes 
followed his movements. She saw him, after his salutation 
to the Duchesse, turn to Louise, and address her with a 
countenance and manned grave and self-possessed. Louise 
replied only by a bow, and, as he again directed himself to 
her mother, her eyes were lifted hurriedly to his face. It 
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was but for a moment, and they were as hurriedly withdrawn, 
yet in that rapid glance Madame de Ligae saw the agony of 
a bitterly wounded spirit. 

De Montreyel seemed ill at ease in his present position, 
and soon returned to his station beside Madame de Ligne, 
who, impatient with him, she scarce knew why, exerted her- 
self but little for his entertainment. Her silence and inat- 
tention only made her the more pleasing companion to him 
in his present mood, and he remained near her, seemingly 
occupied with her, but really observing the movements of 
Louise, till dancing commenced, and Madame de Ligne was 
led away to join a quadrille. Louise was in the same set. 

Madame de Ligne commenced the dance. We have 
already said that she was just then a reigning belle at Paris : 
of course she was always an object of attention. Many 
persons now pressed around to see her dance. De Mon- 
trevel was almost insensibly drawn along by others, but 
when once his eyes rested on the Comptesse, it was im- 
possible for one with his keen perception of the graceful and 
the beautiful not to look again, and to admire the mingled 
dignity and softness of her movements, the airy freedom 
which never for a moment trenched on womanly retSnue. 
He did look long and fixedly, and his admiration was almost 
audibly expressed. Madame de la Yalliere, who stood near 
Louise, failed not to make this obvious to her, adding signi- 
ficantly, « This may be yours if you will." 

The excitement with which Louise had entered the saloon 
had h)Dg been subdued, leaving her pale, languid, and spirit- 
less; but again, with the hope her mother kindled, came 
light to her eye and colour to her cheek. When her turn 
came to mingle in the dance, she was agitated, trembling; 
but this soon passed away, and gently, lightly she floated 
along, a sylph sporting in air. Whispered plaudits met 
her ear on eveiy side, and the hope that the one desired 
voice would be heard among them' inspired her with new 
life. She longed to raise her eyes to De Montrevel'sj, but 
she dared not. Could she have done so, she would have 
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been surprised and shocked at the expression stamped upon 
his features. He smiled, but it was a smile sad, and bitter, 
and mocking. The thought was in his heart, ** How powerful 
must be the influence which could, in a lew short months, 
transform the sorrowing and diffident recluse, from whom I 
parted at the convent, into this gay fluttererl And whose 
influence! not mine—" a glance at her partner, Auguste 
Yalancour, seemed to answer his question, and painfully and 
bitterly he admitted the answer. 

In one of the movements of the dance, which left Iiim for 
a moment at liberty, Auguste approached Madame Beau- 
villiers, and whispered a few words to hpr. ** Oh, charming, 
charming,*' she exclaimed in reply : *< I am more obliged to 
you and your beautiful cousin than I can express." 

A few minutes after, Madame Beauvilliers might have 
been seen in a distant part of the room, conferring with 
Monsieur Dandin, the most approved leader of an orchestra 
in Paris, and, as such, always in request at a ball. Their 
conference was short, she soon returning to the neighbour- 
hood of the dancers, and l^e to his musicians, to whom he 
gave some directions, with many gesticulations and grimaces, 
all expressive of the most intense delight. 

Had Louise been less absorbed in her own sensations, she 
would have observed a slight bustle around her as the 
quadrille ended. Those who had been engaged in it fell 
back among the spectators, who had arranged themselves in 
a circle around the room, leaving Auguste and herself occu- 
pying the centre alone. This movement was the work of a 
moment, and as suddenly the music changed from that of 
the quadrille to the favourite child of Monsieur Dandin's 
genius, the fancy dance which Louise had attempted only 
with Auguste and before her mother, and in which she had 
never supposed it possible to exhibit before the world. This 
dance was full of expression, an expression which perhaps 
Louise had not at first understood, but to the perception of 
which she was beginning to awake. It was love ; but love 
doubting, restless, perturbed, and, finally, inconstant. Per- 
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hapfly with the new light that was dawning vpon her, Loiuse 
would hare hesitated even in her mothers bondoir to become 
the partner of Angnste in this 6a2Zft, bat here it would have 
been impossible, had not the nqpidity of his moyementa^ and 
her nnpreparedness for them, rendered it yet more impos- 
sible to recede. We hsTe said that the change in the mnac 
was instantaneons; as instantaneous was the advance of 
Angnste, and, sozprised and bewildered, Looiae had accom- 
plished several movements ere she was fnllj aware that no 
others were on the floor bnt themselYes. To retreat was then 
impossible, and she proceeded with a timid consciousness, 
which added 'a new charm to the exhibition; a charm so 
perfecUj in keeping with her movements^ that she seemed, 
to more than De Hontrevel, to be giving expression to her 
own feelings rather than to the fancies of another. To hia 
excited vision, her conntenance seemed to wear the impress 
of the same emotions which had so captivated him on the 
day when he first sought her love. "Fool, fool," he ex- 
claimed to himself, ** that conld thos be won again to trust 
in woman ! and I could believe she loved me — yea, me, or 
him, or any man who would stoop to seek such love." A 
taunting laugh, the bitter self-mockery of a deluded spirit, 
rose to bib lip, but there it died ; he was too thoroughly a 
a man of the world to betray his feelings by outward sign, 
save, perhaps, by a haughtier carriage of the head and a 
firmer compression of the lips. 

At length the dance was ended, the circle of observers 
opened, and while many crowded around Louise and her 
cousin with flattering praises, the Marquis de Montrevel 
escaped unobserved. And Louise—*' Ah, Mademoiselle, 
yon are unrivalled in the dance !" '< Enchanting !" *<An 
angel of grace ! " Such were the exclamations that met her 
ear on eveiy side ; but the one voice, the only one that could 
have given her pleasure, was not heard. Weary with ex- 
pectation, she raised her eyes and glanced inquiringly 
around the circle: he was not there; and when, a few min- 
utes after, Auguste, at her earnest entreaty, led her to her 
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mother, she seemed so exhausted, that Madame de la Val- 
Here, without remonstrance or hesitation, yielding to her 
wish of immediate departure. Auguste attended them to 
their carriage, and did not return to the ball-room. Thus 
there was none to control the observations of the censorious. 

** Ah, the nun-like' Louise makes a most admirable dan- 
8€U8e^ said a young lady to her lover, who had formerly, 
with indiscreet frankness, expressed his admiration of that 
non-likeness. 

<* Le pauwre Marquis!" repeated a boyish coxcomb, with 
a shrug of the shoulders: ^ he is certainly unpeupaasi!^ 

^ So young, so lovely, and so fickle!" exclaimed a senti- 
mental dame. 

•* Bah !" replied a wit : « what would you have I is she not 
a woman 1" 

And this fickle, inconstant woman lay in her mother^s 
arms within their closely-curtained carriage, weeping with 
all the abandonment of an exhausted spirit. The Duchesse 
de la Yalliere's heart — for she had one, chilled though it 
had been — was deeply touched by the sorrows of Louise, 
and gently and tenderly she soothed her with many an en- 
dearing caress and fond word. Louise spoke not till the 
carriage stopped. Then, though darkness was around her, 
she bent her head yet lower on her mother^s bosom, ere she 
whispered, ** Mother, let me see him alone to-morrow." It 
was the last hope : in the convent he had been cold before 
others, tender when only with her ; it might be so again. 

<< Tou shall, my love," said Madame de la Yalliere; and 
ere she slept, she had given orders that no visiter, except 
the Marquis de Montrevel, should be admitted on the follow- 
ing morning; and when the morning came, she sent a 
message to Louise, requesting her, should he come, to apo- 
logize for her not seeing him, as she was too much fatigued 
to rise. 

De Montrevel did come, and his looks, if not gay, were Hot 
gloomy. His face wore that serene smile which is the 
best evidence of a self-approving spirit. There was a mo- 
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mentary hentation in his step as he approached the bondoir 
of the Duchesse ; but, from whatever feeling it arose, he over- 
came it, opened the door, and, stepping qiriekly across the 
threshold, closed it behind him. Louise was seated there 
alone. The Marquis had entered unannounced. She rose 
hurriedly at his sudden appearance, and something fell from 
her trembling hand to the floor. Jt was a minature. De 
Montrevel lifted it, and would, perhaps, have returned it to 
her without a look, had she not sprung forward and placed 
her hand over it, as if to hide it from his gaze. He looked 
down, and enough of the form and dress were visible to show 
him that it was the likeness of one of his own sex. He 
could not have relinquished his grasp of it more quickly had 
it been a bar of heated iron. Louise as quickly concealed it 
in her dress, and, covering her blushing face with her hands, 
sank again upon her seat. 

<< Tou need not hide it, Louise,^ said De Montrevel sadly; 
^ I well know whose resemblence alone can be thus dear to 
you. But why have you concealed this from me, Louise! 
Surely the brother of Oabrielle, to forego every dearer 
name, was entitled at least to the confidence of a friend.** 

Deeper and deeper glowed the crimson on the brow oi 
Louise, but a smile began to wreath her lip; for, though 
there was something not quite intelligible to her in the words 
and manner of De Montrevel, she believed him to refer 
solely to the miniature and the trust in her affection, which 
she interpreted his first sentence to express, and his earnest 
appeal for her confidence scattered at once the doubts and 
fears'which had weighed so heavily on her spirit during the 
last day and night. Her smile was perceived. To De Mon- 
trevel it seemed a shameless triumph in her snocessful de- 
ception, and it was in a stem, indignant tone, that he resumed, 
^ Tour smiles, Louise, had better be reserved for him you 
love— for the fortunate Auguste Yalancour." 

Louise started, erected her head, and gazed wildly at him, 
as she repeated slowly, and with evident effort, **I--loye — 
Auguste Valancour l" 
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*Yes,* resumed De Montrevel, impetuously : <* yea—it is 
in vain to deny it — ^you can no longer deceive me, nor is 
it necessary that you should. Listen to me, while, for 
Gabrielle's sake, I endeavour to remove from you all temp- 
tation to degrade yourself by farther falsehood. Your ready 
adoption of Monsieur Yalancoui's tastes, and the unmaidenly 
exhibition, to which I hope no less potent influence could 
have won you yesterday evening, made your preference for 
him sufficiently visible ; but, deceived by your seeming truth 
and delicacy, I came here this morning, believing it an un- 
acknowledged, an unwilling, nay, perhaps, an unconscious 
preference, and determined to be to you the guardian ai&d 
friend which Gabrielle would have desired me to be ; I came 
to woo your confidence, to unveil your heart, if that were 
necessary, even to yourself, and to remove every barrier to 
your happiness that I could reach." 

He paused for a moment, while Louise remained with her 
eyes fixed upon him — eyes in which large tears were gather- 
ing. She made an effort to speak, but before she could 
sufficiently command herself, he resumed, with a softened 
voice and manner, <' Would, Louise, that I had never been 
undeceived ; that I had never had such incontestable proof 
that what I hoped was an unconscious preference, had been, 
in truth, a cherished, perchance a long cherished, attachment. * 
Yes" — and again his tone became stem and hard — ^^yes, I 
see it all now: that conditional contract; that singular bond, 
making the fortune which would have been your dower as 
my wife, the forfeiture of my withdrawal from the contract; 
that bond, which I believed to originate with your wordly- 
minded and suspicious father, and which I would not shock 
you by naming, was your own work, and your subsequent 
conduct has been nicely arranged to produce the rupture 
contemplated by the bond." This sentence had been uttered 
slowly, as if De Montrevel was announcing conclusions to 
which his mind was just then arriving; he now proceeded 
more rapidly, bowing profoundly as he added, ** Suffer me 
Mademoiselle, to do homage to your transcendent abilities — 
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to acknowledge myself your fool— your dupe— what you 
will ; but let me add, that you are no less the dupe of your 
own art, for the very fortune, to secure which you have so 
sullied your soul, would have been yours by the will of 
Gabrielle, had you avowed your disinclination to become 
mine." 

Louise had several times endeavoured to interrupt this 
excited and intemperate address, but her voice had been 
low and tremulous, and was unheeded. She now spoke 
firmly, and in a tone which commanded attention. Her 
aspect, too, had wholly changed. She was no longer the 
blushing, trembling, timid girl. Pale, even to ghastliness, 
except for one crimson spot on either cheek, she yet stood 
firmly before him, the proud and collected woman. 

** Monsieur de Montrevel, you compel me to remind you 
that you are a gentleman, addressing yourself to a woman. 
For your accusations, I can disprove them in a moment f 
she put her hand to her bosom, but, seeming to change her 
design, suddenly withdrew it, and continued, ^ but it is of 
no consequence to do so, since your esteem can now interest 
me as little as my character does you. I must still. Mon- 
sieur, claim your forbearance while, with your permission, 
I speak a few words to my father- in your presence.*' 

With a steady hand she lifted a small silver bell from the 
table before her, and rang it. A servant entered. 

** Is Monsieur le Due at home I" 

** Oh yes, Mademoiselle ! he never goes abroad so early .** 

^ Say to him that I request to see him here for a short 
time ; add that Monsieur de Montrevel desires to see him, 
and must take his leave in a few minutes. Pardon me, Mon- 
sieur, for using your name," she added, as the servant bowed, 
and left the apartment. 

De Montrevel answered not. He was bewildered by the 
strangeness of her manner. It seemed as though Louise had 
been suddenly spirited away, and a totally different being 
had taken her place. His eyes were fixed upon her, while 
hers were bent Btrainingly upon the door. The Due soon 
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entered. "Ah, Marquis!" he began, is his usaal cordisyi 
manner, but Louise interrupted him. 

" I have taken the liberty of requesting your presence^ ei]*| 
in order to inform you that, finding it impossible to become 
the "wife of the Marquis de Montrevel, I surrender sJl claim 
which the contract we signed might have giyen me upon 
him, and am ready to return to the convent whenever you 
please. Good-day, Monsieur^" and with a ceremonious 
obeisance to the Marquis, she had passed from the apart^ 
ment before the Due could gather voice for a single expresr 
sion either of surprise or anger, 

''Impossible to become the wife — surrender all claim-^ 
ready to return to the convent,'' he at length ejaculated 
slowly, **!& the girl mad! What does all this mean, 
Monsieur!" he added, in a sharper tone, turning to the Mar- 
quis. 

So much doubt and confusion had entered into De Mon^ 
trevel's mind in the last few minutes, that he was much 
more disposed to ask than able to answer this question. 
He replied, however, with as much composure as he could 
assume, that Mademoiselle de la Yalliere had sufficiently 
declared her feelings, and he could only add that by these 
his wishes would always be determined. 

** Her feelings. Monsieur," said the Due, with a derisive 
smile ; ** the capricious feelings of a girl can scarcely be ex- 
pected to influence the engagements of men : your wishes 
you have every right to gratifys though it may be at some 
expense." 

« I understand you, Monsieur," replied the Marquis, coldly^ 
<< and assure you you will find me prepared to fulfil all my 
engagements." 

<' I doubt it not. Monsieur, I doubt it not," began the Due, 
but De Montrevel interrupted him. 

^* I must now bid you good-day. Monsieur, and will com- 
municate with you on this subject at another time." 

As soon as De Montrevel was gone the Due de le Yalliere 
turned towards his wife's dressing-room, a place in which ho 
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iq[>pearod only on ancommon occasions. He found Madame 
de la Yalliere as little aufait as himself of the causes of the 
present very onpleasing aspect of their daughter's fortunes. 
For once, too, they were agreed in the resolution to oppose 
by all the influence they could exert what they considered 
her mad designs. Accordingly, as soon as the Due with- 
iftrew, Madame de la Valliere went to tho apartment of 
Louise, intending to remonstrate with her in no measured 
terms upon her folly. Tapping at the door, and having no 
luiswer returned to her summons, the Duchesse tried the latch. 
It yielded to her touch, and she entered. Opposite to the door 
sat Louise? The crimson spot which wounded pride had called 
upon her cheeks had faded, and now her very lips were white. 
Her tearless and dilated eyes were fixed upon the door; her 
mother passed directly before them, but no change in their 
expression, no movement indicated that she was seen ; she 
spoke to her, at first gently, then loudly, but her voice 
seemed unheard; she approached and took her hand, but 
started, and dropped it quickly, shocked by its stone-like 
coldness and rigidity. Terrified, Madame de la Yalliere 
screamed aloud, and Marguerite, who was seldom far away 
from the apartment of Louise, rushed in. 

Vain was every attempt to restore warmth to the limbs or 
consciousness to the mind of Louise, till the family physician 
of the Due, who had been summoned soon after Marguerite's 
entrance, arrived, and directed their efforts by medical skill. 
The sagacity of this gentleman soon divined that the cause 
of this attack was some terrible shock received by the morale 
of his patient ; and when he perceived the first gleam of 
intelligence in her eyes, the first relaxation in her limbs, he 
warned Madame de la Yalliere that life and reason both 
could be secured only by the most tender and soothing treat- 
ment; that her wildest desires must meet with at least 
seeming indulgence, as opposition would, in her present con- 
dition, produce an irritation from which the most fatal con- 
sequences were to be apprehended. This representation 
addressed itself as strongly to the selfish as to the com- 
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passionate feelings of the Dae and Duchesse de la Yalliere, 
who, as the physician well knew, dreaded nothing more 
than the gloom created hy the near approach of suffering 
and death. 

The return of Louise to perfect consciousness was first 
evinced by heavy sighs. She closed her eyes, and tears 
began to trickle from beneath the lids : tears which seemed 
the expi ession of exhaustion rather than excitement, as the 
face remained placid and still. At the instance of the phy- 
sician, Madame de la Yalliere spoke to her, asking what she 
wished, what she could do for her. 

** Hend me back to the convent," was the murmured reply. 

'^ We will, dear Louise, as soon as you are well enough, if 
you continue to wish it." 

<* Monsieur Bourdior, the physician, stepped tothe bedside. 
« My dear young lady, I assure you your wish shall be com- 
plied with. If the Duchesse will permit me, I will myself 
accompany you, as soon as you are strong enough to go ; 
but, in order to become so, you must obey my directions; 
and, for the first tiling, take this draught I have prepared for 
you." 

Louise opened her eyes, and looked into the face of the 
speaker. It was a face from which age had stolen some of 
its fire, but on which it had graved its benevolence in deeper 
lines. It was a face to inspire confidence, and Louise, satis- 
fied with his promise, received from him the glass he held, 
and drank df its contents without a word. Closing the 
curtains around her bed, and whispering a few words to 
Marguente, Monsieur Bourdier left the room, accompanied 
by the Duchesse, 
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CHAPTER TX. 



" Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and anfferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms." 

BYS027. 

The next day, at noon, a travelling carriage stood at the 
porie coclihe of the Hotel de la Valliere* It did not wait 
long ere Louise, supported by her friendly physician, and 
attended by Marguerite, entered it, and was driven away, 
^he physician. Monsieur Bourdier, had been deeply inter- 
ested in his patient of the day before, and he had exerted 
himself with perseverance and tact to accomplish her desires. 
Louise had already become dear to her mother, and her con- 
sent to her departure was given tearfully and reluctantly, 
while the Due replied to the representations of Monsieur 
Bourdier, ^ I think she is quite right in desiring to return to 
the convent, if this fracas between her and the Marquis de 
Montrevel is really not to be adjusted ; and, as matters stand 
between him and md, it is not of much consequence that it 
should be : so, Monsieur, she has my consent to do as she 
pleases." 

And of this consent, as we have already seen, Louiso 
quickly availed herself. Monsieur Bourdier had insisted, 
somewhat against her will, on accompanying her ; for her 
hurried,^ nervous movements, and the alternate flush and 
paleness of her cheeks when he visited her in the morning, 
had alarmed him. He would have advised her delaying the 
journey, but a hint to that effect excited her so painfully that 
he feared to urge it. 

^ Mother, you promised that I should find shelter here," 
said Louise to the Abbess, who came to greet her on her 
arrival at the convent. 

"And you shall, my daughter, shelter, and, with God's 
blessing, peace." 
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« That good Abbess bad been initiated into the sacred 
oiysteries of sorrow, and she saw well that since they 
parted Louise had suffered, yet by no look did she inquire 
how. She guarded her, too, from the intrusions of the kind 
but inquisitive sisters. 

But no care, no skill can pluck from the memory a rooted 
sorrow, or restore at once vigour and repose to nerves ex- 
hausted by conflict. For weeks, a low, nervous fever- hung 
ftbout Louise. She became feeble as a child — feeble, seem- 
ingly, in mind as well as body. There seemed to her no 
future in life. A wall, an insurmountable wall, was before 
her, from which her thoughts were ever turned back to the 
past — the mournful, the inflexible past. From this state she 
was aroused for a time by a communication from De Mon- 
treveL At sight of his hand, his seal, her heart sprang, and 
lier pulses played as she had thought they never would 
again. She tore open his letter: it contained but these 
lines : 

*< Louise, yon have returned to the convent, and I learn 
from Monsieur Bourdier that you went in illness and sorrow. 
Louise, will you not forget the intemperance into which 
passion betrayed me at our last interview 1 Will you not 
remember me as the brother of your protectress, and as your 
friend? Can you not, in these characters, confide in me I 
Circumstances have given me influence over your father, 
.which I value only as it may enable me to promote your 
happiness. Do not fear to let me know how this may be 
done. Louise, this is probably the last .time I shall address 
you : my absence from France will soon deprive me of the 
power of communicating with you. Let me have the con- 
solation of leaving you in happiness, of knowing that I havo 
aided to make you happy. Louise, the convent cannot be 
your deliberate choice ; that cherished picture forbids me to 
believe it. If your father's will have consigned you to it^ 
suffer me to exert my influence with him in your behalf ; if 
pride or a vain remorse detain you there, for my sake, Louiso 
— nay, for a dearer sake — for his you love, resist their 
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dictates, consent to make him happy, to be happy yourself, 
and, in being so, to give the truest happiness he can now 
know to your friend, Db Montbbtbl." 

Many times was this letter read by Louise, at first through, 
blinding tears ; but these were dried up, and a proud light 
came to her eye as she said to herself, *<Tes: better the 
convent — ^better the grave, than marriage with one who can 
so distrust me— who can so easily dismiss me from his hearty 
and even desire to see me the wife of another." 

She took the miniature from her bosom, gazed on it long; 
then disengaging it from the chain, wrote hurriedly a few 
lines, and enclosed it in the paper containing them. Ring- 
ing for Marguerite, and finding that De Montrevel's courier 
was awaiting her reply, she directed the packet slowly and 
hesitatingly, held it towards Marguerite, then withdrawing 
it before it could be taken, bade her wait in the antechamber. 
As soon as she was alone, the packet, sealed and addressed, 
was placed in her desk, and murmuring, ^ Why should I seek 
to undeceive him f* she wrote the following lines : 

« Mademoiselle de la Yalliere assures Monsieur de Mon- 
trevel that her abode in the convent is by her own free 
deliberate choice, uninfluenced by her fkiher. She hopes to 
find here that peace which can never exist accompanied by 
remorse. With her thanks for his interest in her welfare, 
she would present to Monsieur de ^Montrevel her earnest 
wishes for his happiness." 

This note was quickly sealed and dispatched, and from that 
moment Louise seemed to have decided on the character of 
her future life. She avowed her determination to take the 
veil, and entered at once on her novitiate. The playful, 
tender, impassioned girl, to whom we first introduced the 
reader, the gay flutterer, who, in the saloons of Paris, had 
sought and won the homage of their glittering throng, now 
went through the daily routine of conventual life, dis- 
tinguished from the nuns around her but by a paler cheek, 
a more composed— we had almost said— a more souUeu 
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manner. Sho never walked now in the convent garden; die 
never was unemployed ; the breviary was relinquished only 
for the pencil or the needle. While employed with these* 
her mind was forced from its painful retrospection, and her 
paintings and her embroidery enriched the treasury of the 
convent. 

For a few days the sudden departure of Louise from Paris 
was the subject of speculation in the circle in which she had 
moved. At first it was supposed that the jealousy of De 
Montrevel and the anger of the Due at her evident penchant 
for Auguste Yalancour, had banished her to the convent ; 
but, as Madame de la Yalliere assured her friends that her 
daughter's return was perfectly voluntary, all attempts at 
an explanation of her singular choice was relinquished, and 
it was only referred to as one of woman's most unaccount- 
able caprices. Perhaps the most puzzled of all her act 
quaintanccs was her cousin Auguste. His plans had been 
so well arranged, had advanced so rapidly towards comple- 
tion, and had seemed on that last evening at Madame Beau- 
villiers' so certain of accomplishment, that he could not 
understand how she had escaped him. The very artful 
never can understand perfect artlessness. The taunts of 
Henriette, whose feelings were embittered by the failure of 
her promised triumph over De Montrevel, and a suspicion 
that he was regarded in society as planti by Louise, made 
the saloons less agreeable than formerly to Auguste, and 
first induced him, probably, to enter the field of politics, 
where, in France, at that period, all was mad excitement. 

It was now 1789. Already had the feeble and harassed 
Louis lost the supremacy which the kino had for ages pos- 
sessed in France — supremacy over the minds as well as the 
lives and properties of its inhabitants. He had conceded 
the States-General, and in these a new power had become 
visible, the power of the people. To oppose this, the king 
would have sought succour abroad ; for amid the cabals of 
the court, the dissatisfaction of the army, and the rage of 
the people, he knew not whom to trust Many of the nobi- 
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lity, also, deemed the only safe and practicable oonrse for 
the supporters of the established dynasty to be an appeal to 
foreign powers, and they accordingly fled from France to 
Austria. It is easy, now that we have read the page on 
which the destinies of that generation were written, for us 
to see their mistakes; and it may be true that this expatri- 
ation was one of them ; that it would have been wiser for 
them to draw around the throne, with whose security that 
of their order was identified, and to preserve by their loyal 
homage that outward show which was all that the unfor- 
tunate Louis ever possessed of majesty. But they went, and 
it is with this fact only that we have to do, for among them 
went De Montrevel, no longer the indolent voluptuary, but 
a man quick in thought and decided in action. 

The disappointment which had made existence aimless and 
valueless to Louise, seemed to have awakened in him a 
deeper and healthier, though sterner, sense of its nature, its 
objects, and its worth. Why was this ? 

Louise had existed only in her affections: with her, to 
live and to love were identical. In her connection with De 
Montrevel, her affections had attained their highest develop- 
ment, yet they had been suspected, contemned, trampled; 
what, then, could give life value in her eyes ? In the con- 
vent she was not likely to learn the i^acred charm which 
dwells in that word — duty. 

With De Montrevel, on the contrary, the affections had 
long slept, while he skimmed the surface of existence, 
gathering its roses and sporting with its toys. The influence 
of Gabrielle, an influence to which Death had given power 
and sanctity ; the rekindling of old memories by his visit to 
his home ; the view of its neglected peasantry ; the startling 
revelations of De Ligne — these had borne him at once into 
the heart of life, had shown him, in its responsibilities, its 
duties, the proper objects of those energies which had 
hitherto struggled in vain for free exercise ; and in the 
Union of the affections with those duties he had had a dim 
and distant revelation of that new and sweeter pleasure for 
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wUoh his sated spirit had long sighed in vain. In the 
affections he had been disappointed, but the duties remained ; 
and with these life was a grave and solemn, but a far more 
valuable possession than pleasure could have made it even 
in his earliest days. It may be observed that, in enumerat- 
ing the influences which had awakened the nobler nature of 
De Montrevel, we have said nothing of Louise. In truth, 
she had exercised little direct influence over him; and 
though she had doubtless contributed to the rapid develop- 
ment of that nature, it had been rather by exercising than 
awakening it, rather as the recipient than the source of its 
action. De Montrevel had not acquired that intimate know- 
ledge of her character necessary to a reposing, a confidential, 
and, consequently, an influential affection. All which was 
enduring in his feelings towards her had been the result of 
her asssociation with Gabrielle — Oabrielle, dying and dead 
—with his hopes for the future and his aspirations after the 
Highest Good. And for these associations he had loved her 
truly^more truly and more deeply than he himself knew 
till he strove to forget her. 

Forget her he could not. The very inconsistencies which 
had driven him from her, fixed his thoughts upon her. The 
busy day, with its stirring events and absorbing employ- 
ment, might banish her from him ; but with the still hours 
of night and of repose, came the Louise of the convent, sad, 
tender, artless; while the Louise of Paris danced before 
him, gay, mocking, treacherous. No I Louise was not for- 
gotten. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*" Poven depart, 
F ng Madons vanish, and opinions change. 
And paasions hold a flnetaatin? seat; 
Bn^ by the stonns of cixcnmstanoe wwrfMit^fm^ 
And subject neither to edipse nor wuie. 
Duct exists— hnmntaily sarvirea.** — WotatswocrsL 

Louus hoped for peace in the conTcnt, and now, aka ! there 
is no peace in France. Abbess and nnns, all must quit iheir 
qniet home— quiet no more, for its old graj walls axe echo- 
ing to the fierce denunciations and licentious reveby of a 
mob, who have trampled ruthlessly over its £ur gardens, 
pillaged its scanty trcasuiy, and desecrated its altar. But 
Louise is not there. She has been removed in time by the 
provident care of the patriotic citizen, Auguste Yalancour, 
who, it is said, has much influence with the Republican chiefe, 
of the hour, and who certainly rules the Due de la Yalliere. 

The poor Due I when others were fleeing from the coining 
storm, he could not see it ; and now he never feels safe except 
in the presence of Auguste, who resides with him by his re- 
quest. Here Louise finds him, and strives not to shrink from 
him, but strives in vain, though she repeats often to herself 
" It was not the faxHi of Auguste : he was ever kind and 
friendly to me, and nothing more." But she begins, after a 
time, to apprehend that now he would be something more. 
Besides, Louise loves and pities the poor Queen and rever- 
ences the priests, and has no sympathy with Republicans ; 
and Auguste is a fierce Republican. 

Another face, seen in better times, greets Louise at her 
fiithei^s house, which gives her pleasure at first. It is that 
of Jacques Brissot. But soon she learns that he too cries 
'* Vive la RepvbliqueT and ** A has les Aristocrates" and that 
his patriotism has been rewarded by a large share of the 
plunder of his master, and his &ce pleases her no more. It 
seems strange to Louise, the influence which this man, 
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Jacques Brissoti has acquired over her father and Augusta. 
He is received as their equal, their friend, and yet there are 
times when he seems to tier to mock them both. 

But the being m all Paris who interests Louise most is her 
mother. Madame de la Yalliere welcomed her daughter 
back sadly, but tenderly. In that wild, dark chaos of fear, 
and treachery, and cruelty, it was so pleasant^to feel there 
was one to whom she could look and speak as she felt, with- 
out dread of betrayal; one who would remain faithful to her 
even in danger; and this Madame de la Yalliere felt to 
Louise, and Louise alone, of all Paris. 

'And thus, even from that chaos life was emerging with a 
new aspect to both mother and daughter. Each had now 
obligations to fulfil, duties to perform to the other; to soothe, 
to cheer, to protect, above all, to cling faithfully to each other 
heart to heart and hand in hand, through their dangerous 
path. Strange as it may seem, Louise was happier, far 
happier here, amid strife, and horror, and bloodshed, than 
in the still and seemingly peaceful convent. In her generous 
efforts to support another, she was learning self-dependence^ 
and Madame de la Yalliere was learning sometimes to for* 
get herself. 

But if love is thus kindling a little light around them, it 
is growing darker and darker everywhere else in Paris. 
More and more timid grows the Due de la Yalliere, more 
and more desirous to leave Paris. Auguste has undertaken 
to procure passports for them all. They must not, however, 
go all together. So large a party would find hindrances, 
and might excite suspicion. But what is to be done! The 
Due will not leave Auguste—with him only can he be per- 
suaded safety lies. The Duchesse and Louise will not be 
separated, and Auguste will not stir in the business, will not 
even procure the passports, if he has not some assurance 
that the reward for which he is labouring shall bo his. 
And this reward is Louise and her fortune— for Louise has 
fortune, 20,000 livres, secured in good English stocks, and 
lying in the hands of a banker in London. This was the for- 
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feiture of De Montrevel for his withdrawal from their coii« 
tract. He had made the amount equivalent to that which 
he believed would have been secured to Louise hj the will 
of Gabrielle, and, mindful of her expressed wishes, he had 
placed even its income beyond the disposal of the Due de la 
Yalliere, except with the consent of his daughter ; and the 
principal she could not herself alienate, till she married or 
became of age. The arrangements which transferred the 
funds so appropriated from Paris to London, had been made 
}ust before he left France, and after he had written to Louise 
at the convent. Twice the Due de la Yalliere had received 
the annual income of these funds, and yet Louise knew no- 
thing of them. Her signature had been given, when asked 
by her father, without question or remark. But Louise was 
no longer an unquestioning child. She had seen much in 
her father which pained, and some things even in the more 
politic Auguste, which displeased her. Suspicion, undefined 
and vague, but not, therefore, the less powerful, was aroused ; 
and when next her signature was required, she asked to 
^ow for what it was needed, adding, sportively, << These are 
dangerous times for signing without seeing." 

Auguste Yalancour was present at this scene, and Louise, 
observant of him, because she liad already learned to think 
her father but a puppet in his hands, perceived him glance 
significantly at the Due, who replied, impatiently, *< I have 
no time for explanations now ; this paper must go by to-day's 
post, so sign it quickly." 

« I cannot, sir, till I know what it is," said Louise, more 
gravely and firmly than before. 

"Do you know, Mademoiselle" — ^tho Due began in an 
angry tone, but Auguste, stepping forward, interrupted him. 
** Why should you hesitate, my uncle, to tell Louise that, 
alarmed by the hazards to property here, you have funded 
most of yours in England ; and that, anxious to place her 
maintenance beyond the reach of accident to yourself, you 
have made your deposites in her name, and are therefore 
really dependant upon her? You are wrong, I am sure, in 
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fearing that she could make an ungenerous use of such 
knowledge." 

A few short months ago, and this artfully-constructed 
tale would have gained the ready credence of Louise, and 
she would have felt no expression too forcible of gratitude 
for her father's goodness, and condenmation of her own 
distrust; but now, though she coloured and looked down, 
abashed by the thought of her own injustice should this be 
so, she still hesitated to sign the paper. The pen was in her 
hand, however, when the door opened, and Jacques Brissot 
entered. He looked with an inquiring smile from one^to the 
other of the assembled trio, and then exclaimed, with that 
£Euniliarity which had of late marked his manner towards 
Auguste and the Due, *< What I signing the marriage contract 
without a notary !'* 

Improbable, nay, impossible as was the idea conveyed in 
these words, in her present doubtful mood they arrested the 
pen of Louise. Auguste perceived it, and he bit his lip and 
frowned with ill-concealed rage. Little daunted by this, 
Jacques continued to smile, and as he was not answered, 
began, " I say, are you signing—*' 

^< Mademoiselle de la Valliore is signing an order on her 
banker in England," said Auguste, hastily. 

"Ah, touching that 20,000, are youf A pretty good 
bargain you made. Mademoiselle, out of that silly Marquis 
— ^20,000 livres — ^nearly as much as I got myself." / 

<*What do you mean, Jacques ?" exclaimed the dismayed 
Auguste, as he marked the effect of these words on the ex- 
pressive countenance of Louise. 

" Mean ? why, that all the property the Marquis de Moiv 
trevel left in France would hardly bring more, in such times 
as these, than the 20,000 livres—" 

* * Which the Due de la Yalliere has secured to his daughter,** 
interrupted Auguste, speaking with significant emphasis. 

" The Due de la Yalliere 1" repeated the obtuse Jacques : 
<' no, I mean the 20,000 livres which the Marquis de Mou- 
trevel funded in England for Mademoiselle de la Yalliere^ 
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Ah, Citoyen Valliere, yon do deserve credit for that contract; 
it was cleverly managed." 

The Due, whose past reserve to Louise had heen the effect 
of Augoste Yalancoar^s caution rather than his own, and 
who conld little understand the influence such a disclosure 
was likely to exercise on her, was checked in his smiling 
reception of the compliment to his sagacity, by seeing Louise 
rise and advance towards the door. 

He glanced at the paper still lying on the table at which 
she had been seated. It was not signed. <* Louise, you Iiave 
not signed the paper," said he. 

« She turned towards him, and, insensible as he was, he 
quailed for a moment before the strange fire in her eye. 

** No, Monsieur," she replied, in a deep and firm tone of 
voice, '*! have not signed the paper." 

Again she approached the door; but the Due, recovering 
himself at a quick and meaning gesture from Auguste, placed 
himself before it, saying, ^ Mademoiselle de la Yalliere, 
wo have had quite enough of these heroics. I have need 
of money, and you will sign that paper before you leave 
' this room." 

** Then, sir," replied Louise, steadily, " this room is my 
abode for life, for sign that paper I never will. If you are 
willing to become the recipient of the Marquis de Men- 
trevePs bounty, you must obtain it through other means 
than the degradation of your daughter." 

Auguste, who had hitherto hung back, somewhat abashed 
by the detection of his falsehood, now drew near, and in 
the most submissive accents began, *' Louise, permit me to 
explain—" 

" Monsieur Valancour, I pray you to spare yourself the 
trouble of inventing tales which will gain no credence." 

Stung by the cool contempt of her manner more even than 
by her words, Auguste exclaimed, ** It is indeed unfortunate 
that Mademoiselle de la Yalliere should have been deserted 
by one who, it is evident, still exercises such powerful influ- 
ence over her feelings." 
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Elevated, by her present emotions, above all girlish con- 
siderations, and resolved at once to assert herself—to rebuke 
Auguste and to do honour to De Montrevel — ^Louise replied, 
** Tour sarcasms do not wound me, Monsieur, for I can feel 
no mortification at being supposed to honour and regard 
true nobility in the person of the Marquis de Montrevel." 

*< Come, come. Mademoiselle," said Jacques Brissot, ** this 
is no time to talk about your honour and regard for nobility : 
less than that has carried some to the guillotine. Indeed, 
there is little time for any of you to stand prating here. 
Your friend," addressing himself to Auguste,^ is getting out 
of favour, and two days hence will not be able to obtain a 
passport for himself. I discovered this accidentally this 
morning, and on my way here I called on him, and now 
bring with me the promised passports. One is for the good 
citizens Valancour and Yalliere, travelling on secret business 
for the Hepublic into Switzerland ; the other is for Madamo 
de la Yalliere, daughter, and servant — ^that last is a part I 
can play pretty well — travelling on business of their own to 
Holland." 

«*But wliy is this!" inquired Auguste, in an impatient 
tone. " If compelled to form different parties, we surely 
need not pursue such very different routes." 

** Had passports been asked on the same day for two parties 
who were to pursue the same route, would it not at once 
have excited suspicion !" 

** But why need we go to Switzerland ! why not go to some 
seaport, from whence we may embark at once for England ?" 
questioned the Due. 

** So you may, Citoyen Yalliere, if you have no value for 
your head, which most of our countrymen think a trifle that 
may be dispensed with by a Frenchman huirying towards 
England." The Due turned pale and was silent. Jacques 
turned to Louise : ^ No time to lose, Mademoiselle, in pre- 
paring for your journey." 

•* You say nothing of Marguerite ; I cannot leave her 
here." 
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« You need not ; I remembered my old friend Marguerite, 
and your passports provide for an aUendante" 

Again Louise would have left tbe room, but the Due 
arrested her with, ** Tou have not signed that paper." 

** And all the better," said Jacques, preventing her reply, 
« that she has not. What would you do with an order for 
money, the answer to which, if you sent it now, could not 
reach Paris for many days after you had left it, and which, 
being on an English banker, would be rather a dangerous 
travelling companion f" 

The shrewdness and hardiness of Jacques had already ac- 
quired perfect control over the weak and timid Due, who 
now readily admitted the force of his conclusions, saying, 
** That's true — that's very true; it had better stand tiU we 
meet in London, and then I can see Mr. Elford myself, 
and perhaps make a better arrangement of the funds in his 
hands." 

While Jacques had thus been arranging for all parties, 
Auguste Valancour had remained silent, and apparently 
abstracted; but as Louise was released by her father, he 
intercepted her, and, laying his hand upon the door, said, 
<< Stay, Louise ; we must not part without a fuUer understand- 
ing between us. 

" Monsieur Brissot says there is no time for delay " said 
Louise, 

^' Then make no delay in hearing me, for heard I must be 
before we part." 

** Speak quickly, then," said Jacques : *' speak quickly, and 
we will wait for you a few minutes in the saloon. Come, 
Citoyen ;" and with a familiarity which Jacques practised 
towards the Due, perhaps the more frequently because he 
was so evidently annoyed by it, he now laid his hand upon 
his arm and drew him from the room. The door had scarcely 
closed on them when Auguste, with an impetuosity, the more 
remarkable from its contrast with his usual nonchalance, 
exclaimed), ** Louise, you say well that there is no time for 
delay. Did you hear Jacques Brissot tell me that, in two 
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dajfl^ time, my friend— he throngk whom our passports were 
obtained — ^woiild wish himself out of France ! To be in 
danger in France now — to be suspected — is to be lost. 
When danger comes to him—to this friend — it comes to 
me ; and when to me, to your father, your mother, yourself. 
Two days, then, are lefb us to escape so far from Paris, 
that, swift-winged as are its messengers of blood, they 
cannot overtake us. Do you understand— do you see our 
position!'' 

« I do," shudderingly replied Louise, ** and I wonder but 
the more why you detain me." 

•* You wonder why I detain you I To tell you that neither 
you nor I stir one step from Paris, though certain that the 
guillotine awaited us here, till you have become mine, or at 
least promised to do so when we meet again in England* 
Louise, interrupt me not," he cried in vehement tones, seeing 
her about to speak : " hear all. I have loved you from the 
first moment we met; and though affianced to the Marquif 
de Montrevel, I flattered myself that you could not but pre« 
fer-one whose age, habits, and temper were more congenial 
to your own. Regardless of the interests, which a wealthier 
bride might have promoted, I devoted myself solely to please 
and win you. Just as my success seemed certain to the 
world, and even I myself had dared to hope, you vanished 
from my grasp. Evil times came upon us. Few of my own 
class who could escape from Paris remained. De Montrevel 
fled, but I fled not ; for what would life have been to me 
where you were not ? And now — now that you are again 
restored to me— -that all ties are severed which might have 
formed a barrier between us — ^think you I will again be 
parted from you with uncertainty between us? No. Yet in 
this alone, Louise, will I ever have a will distinct from yours. 
You are pained, I know, by this dependance on the cold, the 
insensible De Montrevel — ^a dependance in relation to which 
I seemed a deceiver, because I was myself deceived by your 
father. Be mine, and the very day which makes you so, you 
shall give him back his gold. Louise, promise— only pro- 
u 
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mise to be mine, and those simple words make me your 
slave for life. I wait for those words, Louise— I wait for 
them, and again I say, we part not without them.*' 

In France, at this period, danger and death were such 
close companions, that the &ce of Louise had been blanched 
with terror at the first allusion of Auguste to the hazardous 
position in which delay would place her friends and herself. 
She thought of her mother. She knew that every day 
women, as noble and as innocent, were dragged to prison and 
to death; and imagination presented a picture before which 
her heart sank and her brain reeled. But indignation almost 
mastered fear when she discovered the object of Auguste in 
arousing these horrors. The love he professed for her 
seemed strangely uncongenial with such tyranny. Having 
already distrusted Auguste, she was quicksighted to his 
inconsistencies. She doubted his having been deceived by 
her father; she doubted his sincerity in promising that, as 
his wife, she should return the property secured to her by 
De Montrevel ; and though these doubts did not change her 
reply, they gave her composure in making it, for falsehood 
awakens contempt — a feeling incompatible with either great 
fear or great anger. It was with calmness, therefore, that 
Louise, when Auguste paused, replied, ** 1 cannot make such 
a promise, Auguste." 

*< And why not, Louise— why not! Is marriage with me 
worse than the guillotine? Does it threaten greater misery 
than a violent death for your mother, and for yourself, per- 
chance, what you may dread worse than death ! You are 
very lovely, Louise." 

These words, and the look which accompanied them, sent 
the blood rushing for one moment to the very brow of 
Louise ; the next she became pale as the dead, and grasped 
at a chair near her for support. Auguste supposed her falling, 
and extended his arm to save her, but she recoiled from his 
touch. He noticed this movement only by a smile, as he 
said, ** Death— dishonour^these are terrible things, Louise." 
He paused, but she replied only by a shudder. 
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** Will you do nothing to avoid them !" 

** All which is possible would I do to avoid the mention of 
them/' she answered in low, but energetic tones. 

"Then you will give me the promise I askT 

''No, for that is not possible." 

" A simple promise not possible f 

^ The performance of it would not be possible ; and I have 
not learned to separate the performance and the promise." 

There was a fierce fire in the eyes of Auguste Valancour.- 
A minute passed ere he mastered himself so far as to speak, 
and then it was in low, hissing tones that he said, ** Louise 
de la Yalliere, beware ! I leave you here to reflect on what 
I have said, while I go to make arrangements which shall 
close the prison doors on yourself and all dear to you, if I 
find you not in a more complying mood on my return." 

Deprived, by the steadfastness of Louise, of the last hope 
of retrieving his desperate fortunes, the passion of Auguste 
Yalancour had overpowered his policy. Hate and malice 
gleamed(£i om the eyes of the professed lover, as his lips gave' 
utterance to* his unmanly threats, and passing immediately 
from the room, the door was closed with violence after him, 
and Louise heard the key grate harshly in its lock. No 
longer excited by indignation or sustained by pride, Louise, 
^hen left alone, wrung her hands and looked around her 
with a countenance expressive of wild and hopeless agony ; 
then sinking on her knees beside a sofa, she buried her head 
in its cushions and sobbed convulsively. Fifteen, or perhaps 
twenty minutes had passed away, when the sound of an 
approaching footstep caused her to start up. She heard the 
key again entering the lock, and endeavoured to resume her 
composure of countenance, though her disordered hair and 
flushed cheeks bore witness to her recent agitation. The 
door opened, and she was as much pleased as surprised 
to find that not Auguste Yalancour, but Jacques Brissot 
entered. He closed the door carefully behind him, and 
came quite near Louise before he spoke. Even then it was 
in a low, suppressed voice that he said, <' Mademoisellej we 
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have no time for explanations, and I have come to ask yon 
tQ trust me without them, and to believe, in spite of all you 
have seen, that Jacques Brissot is an honest man, and as 
faithful a servant to the Marquis de Montrevel in Austria as 
he was to the Marquis de Montrevel in France. It was he 
who sent me to Paris ; and it was to look after you that I 
came, and to get you away from this dangerous place if I 
could. Things are growing worse here every day, my dear 
young lady. Tour father and his family have been safe till 
now, because Monsieur Yalancour has had friends in power ; 
but his friends, as you heard me tell him, will soon want 
lielp themselves, and, therefore, those who depend on them 
have no time to spare in getting away. He knows this, and 
yet he will find means to delay your departure even at the 
hazard of his own life, for on you now hangs his last hope of 
fortune.*' i 

To all that Jacques said Louise had listened with the 
deepest attention. His assurance that in his care for her he 
was obeying the direction of De Montrevel, sent a thrill of 
delight to her heart long unknown, and it was with entire 
confidence in his right and his power to direct her that she 
now asked, ** What would you have me to do !" 

<< He tells me that you will not give him a promise of 
marriage/' said Jacques, with an earnest look, and in an 
inquiring tone. 

To Louise, Jacques was now the organ of De Montrevel, 
and these words sunk heavily and coldly on her heart : but 
she answered firmly, ** Never: I cannot give a promise know- 
ing its performance to be impossible." 

<< Then, my dear young lady, there is but one thing to be 
done. Monsieur Yalancour would doubtless like your for- 
tune better with you ; but if he cannot have both, he will, I 
think, be satisfied with the fortune, or, rather, with a part of 
it, for we must not offer him all." 

<<Bnt I have no fortune," said Louise: << Heaven knows, 
if I had, how gladly it would be^ given to place my mother 
in safety .'' 
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* Well, this 20,000 livres,of which it seems yon heard this 
morning for the first time, is your own; and though you 
cannot give it away now, for my lord took care of that, you 
can give a promise that half the interest from it shall be Mon- 
sieur Valancour's till you marry or are of age, and that then 
you will divide the whole sum with him." 

** How can I make such a promise in regard to money which 
is not mine, and which I would sooner die than touch! 
You say you are in the confidence of the Marquis de Montre- 
vel : assure him, I entreat you, that I never knowingly drew 
one sou from that sum ; entreat him—" 

** My dear young lady," interrupted Jacques, " we may 
talk of that another time; now I can think of nothing but 
how to get away from this infernal Paris, and in what way I 
shall contrive to satisfy Monsieur Yalancour, and prevent 
his hindering us. Even he does not know as much as I do 
of the danger of continuing here." 

Jacques remained silent and thoughtful for a few seconds, 
while Louise watched his every movement with intense 
anxiety. In him seemed to be her only hope of escape for 
herself from Auguste, for her mother from the perils of her 
present abode. Her mother — at the remembrance of her, of 
her helpless dependance, her agony of terror at even the 
suspicion of danger, Louise felt wildly hnpatient to be away; 
she thought that to accomplish this object she could do, 
could promise anything that woxdd not make her contemp- 
tible in the eyes of De Montrev^l. She could not, by appro- 
priating that for which he had accused her of plotting, con- 
firm his belief in her treachery, her venality ; no, it would 
be easier to marry Auguste, at least, to promise to marry 
him — she might die before he could claim her promise. She 
opened her lips to declare her resolution to Jacques, but 
with a shiver which made him look wonderingly at her, she 
exclaimed instead, « No, no, I cannot marry him ; I cannot 
promise to marry him ; but pray him to let my mother go, 
and I will stay here and die." 

•* My good young lady," said Jacques, soothingly, *• there 
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are better things to be done than that. I think Monsieur 
Yahwconr will be satisfied; at least, that he will feel it to 
be his interest to let you go, if you will give him a written 
promise to divide equally with him whatever fortune you may 
have on the day of your marriage, or when you come of age." 

^ I shall have none," ejaculated Louise. 

« Well, well, that is as you think ; he thinks differently. 
You are willing, I suppose, if you should have any, to divide 
it!" asked Jacques. 

<< To give him all, everything that is my own," was the 
eager reply. , 

« Half will do, I think," said Jacques; <<at least, we will 
try it ;" and seating himself at the table where the writing 
materials, which Louise had refused to use, still stood, he 
prepared to write, saying, with a smile, to her, " We have 
hardly time to look for a notary, and if we had, we might not 
find onejso honest as Jacques Brissot." 

He wrote but a few lines, and rising, said, " Now, Made- 
moiselle, sign quickly, if you please." 

Louise obeyed without a moment's hesitation. She did 
not even ask to know what she had signed, so perfect was 
her confidence in one who had avowed himself the agent of 
De Montrevel; and yet, could she have seen the smile with 
which Jacques Brissot contemplated her while she was obey- 
ing his mandate, she might have doubted him. As soon as 
he had received the paper from her hand, Jacques hurried 
away, asking her to wait there a few minutes, and he would 
bring her intelligence of liis success. He very soon returned 
to say that he had found little difficulty in persuading Mon- 
sieur Yalancour to accept the proffered terms. ** In truth," 
he added, " he has had some information which makes him 
little less anxious than we to leave Paris behind him. And 
now, Mademoiselle, in an hour your carriage, which I shall 
drive myself, will be at the gate. Madame and Mai^erite 
have been busy packing ever since I came to you; I thought 
it was the best way to keep Madame quiet about yon till you 
could join her." 
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Louise thansed him for his care, promised to be ready in 
time, and proceeded to her mother's apartment with a light- 
ness of spirit she had not experieoced for months, and which 
arose from the thought, perhaps unconsciously indulged, 
that again she was cared for, protected by, De MontreveL 



HAPTER XI. 

Vnii may my glories and my state depose, 
But not my griefe.*'— Shakimpkark. 

Louise saw nothing more of Auguste. The Due took a hasty 
leave of his wife and daughter, promising to join them in 
England as soon as he could make his way there with safety. 
He could give them no directions for their conduct. Jacques 
would do all that was necessary for their safety and comfort 
while with them, and would give them, at parting, what 
money he and the Due could spare. They must call on Mr. 
Elford, the banker, when they needed more. To this last 
charge Louise said nothing, but silently she resolved that no 
extremity should make her comply with it. 

Had every party proceeding from France during these 
perilous times possessed a Jacques Brissot, there would have 
been few unsuccessful attempts at flight. His shrewdness 
was never at fault ; he anticipated all difficulties, used all 
precautions which the utmost timidity could have suggested, 
and when the danger could not be avoided, met it with a 
cool hardihood which overpowered suspicion. Under his 
guidance, Madame de la Yalliere, Louise, and Marguerite 
passed safely into Holland. He j)roceeded with them to 
Ostend, at which port he told them, he had, through a friend, 
made arrangements for their embarkation to England. At 
Ostend Jacques took them at once to the house of this 
friend, who kept a quiet, respectable inn, near the quay from 
which they would sail. From their de^rture from Paris to 
their arrival there, he had asked no orders from, and made 
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few explanations to tkose whom he ostensibly aetvedy bat in 
reality directed. Madame de la Yaliiere was too grateful 
for her escape from the terrors of Paris, too little accus- 
tomed to decide for herself in difficult ciltsumstances, to re- 
sist his guidance, and Louise never forgot that Jacques had 
said he was acting under the orders of De Montrevel. 

There was a strange mingling of respect and pity in the 
manner and tones of Jacques Brissot when he asked an in- 
terview with the Duchesse and Louise, on the morning after 
their arrival at Ostend. He wished, he said, to tell them 
what arrangements had been made for their voyage, and to 
give them some information he had obtained respecting a 
residence for them on their arrival in England. 

** But why trouble us with' these things now, Jacques 1** 
said the Duchesse, with something like peevishness: ^ it 
will surely be time enough when we get there." 

** Time enough, perhaps, for you to learn them, Madame," 
replied Jacques, <^ but too late for me to tell them to you. 
I shall be in France before that time, with good fortune." 

** In France !" repeated both his auditors, in accents of 
dismay. ** Do you leave us herel" 

« I must do so, ladies, and, I am sorry to say, even before 
you sail, for the English captain tells me he will not be able 
to leave here before to-morrow ; and I must not delay, even 
for an hour, my return towards Paris." 

The dismayed Duchess exclaimed and protested, com- 
manded and entreated by turns, that, at least, Jacques should 
go with them to England, and see them established in lodg- 
ings there before he left them, but in vain. Bespectfully, 
but firmly, he continued to declare any delay on his part im- 
possible. Finding that Madame de la Yaliiere was too much 
absorbed in her own emotions to give any heed to what he 
said, he turned to Louise, who, after her first exclamation of 
surprise, had remained silent. '* Mademoiselle, permit me to 
explain to you the necessity for my immediate return, if I 
return at all. To ^nder you, and Madame your mother, 
more secure in your journey here, my attendance on you 
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seemed to those who gave me the passports but a secondary 
a£fair, to be used as a cloak for my real object, the obtaining 
important information for them in this country. Should I 
make any delay in carrying to them this information, my 
head will not be safe in Paris." 

'< Then why return to Paris at all! why not escape with 
us to England!" 

^ I was bom the servant of the Marquis de MontreTel, 
Alademoiselle, and I can serve him at present best in 
France" 

Louise coloured, and was silent. After a few moments 
Jacques resumed, ** And now, Mademoiselle, will you per- 
mit me to make to you the communication which Madame 
seems scarcely able to attend tof 

Louise, glancing at her mother, who now sat weeping in 
seemingly hopeless dejection, signified her acquiescence, and 
Jacques proceeded to business. He placed in her hands 
fifty Louis, which, he said, was the sum given him for them 
by the Due de la Yalliere. Their passage to England was 
already paid, and he handed her a receipt for the amount, 
signed by the captain of the vessel in iprhich they were to 
make the voyage. <<And now, Mademoiselle," he con- 
tinued, ** I have some letters here for you, which have been 
waiting your arrival at this place for some weeks. They 
were written and sent here by the Marquis de Montrevel, to 
whom I found means of sending information of the route 
you woul^ take. They are addressed to some of his friends 
in England, and will secure their kind attentions for the 
Duchesse and yourself. This one," he added, drawing it 
from the package, *< is addressed to Mr. Elford, the banker, 
in whose hands my master, the Marquis, placed your 
money." 

** I have nothing in Mr. Elford's hands, and have no need 
of his address " said Louise, rejecting the proffered letter 
with quickness and decision. 

** Indeed, Mademoiselle, you had better take it," urged 
Jacques, earnestly : <* fifty Louis will soon be gone, and it is 
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very nncertain when the Due, who goes in such an opposite 
direction, will be able to join you; you will have no means 
of living.** 

^ We have jewels^ and we must sell them.** 

" Tou may not find that so easy as you think, and you will 
be fortunate if you get half their value — ^you cannot live 
long on them.** 

« When they fail us, I can work," said Louise ; " my paint- 
ings and embroidery brought money to the convent ; I may 
hope they will not prove less profitable in England." 

Jacques shook his head with a doubtful smile, and she 
added, impatiently, ^ At any rate, I will not take that to 
which I have no claim : I shall not need the letter to Mr. 
Elford." 

« I am sorry," said Jacques ; and, as he held the letter 
irresolutely in his hand, he glanced at Madame de la Yal- 
liere. She had ceased to weep, and his quick eye detected 
in a moment, by her change of posture and countenance, that 
she was listening with interest to his colloquy with Louise. 
** Perhaps, Madame, you would'take this letter and keep it. 
It may serve you, one of these days, to know the address of 
Mr. Elford, if only to hear through him of your friends 
abroad. My master corresponds with him, for he is an old 
friend as well as his banker." 

The Duchesse took the letter, and Louise probably^'felt 
not unwiUing that she should thus possess the means of ob- 
taining intelligence of absent friends. This a£fair arranged, 
Jacques returned to his plans. 

«! thought, Mademoiselle, that you might have some 
trouble in finding lodgings on your arrival ; so I have been 
asking the English captain if he knew any place where two 
ladies might have comfortable lodgings at a moderate price, 
and I find he has a sister who lets lodgings. They are not 
likely to be such as would suit you long, but they may serve 
for a few days^ till you can look about and do better." 

« Thank you, Jacques," said Louis, when he paused; 
« thank you for your care of ns. The lodgings you talk of 
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will, 1 dare say, suit us very well ; for, with fifty Louis and 
a few jewels for our only fortune, we must not expect 
much." 

** Brighter days will come, Mademoiselle— brighter days 
will come," ^aid Jacques, encouragingly; ''and when I re- 
member that poor Princess Lamballe and the beautiful queen 
who is just shut up, waiting till her hour of execution comes, 
I think, ladies — that is, great ladies, like the Duchesse and 
yourself — ought to rejoice to get out of France, if they 
brought nothing but their lives away with them." 

^ We do, Jacques, we do rejoice," said Louise, in a low, 
earnest voice, full of sympathy for the unfortunates he had 
named. 

Cordial was tne farewell of both the Duchesse and Louise 
to this humble, but honest guardian. Before his departure, 
Jacques saw their baggage on board the vessel, and, with 
their permission, introduced to them the plain, honest-look- 
ing English skipper, who, with unceremonious kindness, 
expressed his pity for ** ladies like them, who were left to 
steer for themselves," and promised that he would take all 
possible care for their comfort till he should have seen them 
to their lodgings in London. 



CHAPTER XII. 

"There ia a perennial nobleness and even sacredness in work. 
In Idleness alone Is there perpetual despair."— Cabltlb. 

The voyage of Madame de la Yalliere and Louise was made 
with a favouring breeze, and under a serene summer sky. 
The sea was so smooth that Louise suffered little from the 
illness which its motion creates. She was able to sit on deck 
and enjoy to the full her first view of this truest image of 
infinity. In its vast extent, boundless to her senses, its 
fathomless depth, its ceaseless movement|it seemed to her a 
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type also of the human Bpirit, to whose extent, and depth, 
and hidden energies, she had just begun to awake. As she 
leaned over the vessers side and listened to the soft dashing 
of the waves, or heard those low, booming sounds which 
seemed to oome from the far depths of the sea, she likened 
them to the sad utterance of an earth-wearied spirit ; but, as 
she looked upon the clear waves, gleaming and dancing in 
the son's light, she said to herself— << Thus will God shedihe 
light of His grace and peace upon the heart which opens 
itself to him, and thus the pure heart will reflect His image, 
and rejoice in His light." Sorrow was doing its appointed 
work with Louise. The loving woman's heart was there 
still, but she was learning that in this was not her life. 

On their arrival in London, if Louise and Marguerite were 
dismayed at the small rooms^ in an obscure street, to which 
they were shown by the sister of the honest captain, 
Madame de la Yalliere was in despair. It was late when 
they arrived, and she agreed to stay for one night, and take 
such rest as she could upon the narrow bed. Louise re- 
minded her that it was much wider than the berth in which 
she had slept the preceding night ; pointed out how spot* 
lessly clean were its linen and drapery, and persuaded her, 
at length, that it was possible to sleep very comfortably 
there for one night. Both felt that the work of the morrow 
would be to look out for other and better accommodations. 
Bat when the morrow came, the bright morning's sun, the 
cheerful look of the little rooms opening into each other, 
Marguerite's account of the kind inquiries of their hostess, 
and, above all, the difficulty, to persons who knew nothing 
o£: business, who had, indeed, rarely been abroad, except 
ndth carriage and attendants, of setting out as lodg^g- 
hunters, made the Dochesse and Louise almost resolve to 
remain in their present abode till the Due's arrival. Mar- 
guerite, however, said it would never do ; her ladies could 
not live there; she would go out and look for better lodg- 
ings for them, some place where they would not be ashamed 
to see their friends. 
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Louise smiled. ^ Our friends, Marguerite 1 it will be loogy 
I fear, before we see any of them." 

** Well, Mademoiselle, I did not know, but Jacques told me 
that he hoped you would find kind friends in London, for 
that he had given you letters from the Marquis de Montrevel 
to persons he knew here.'* 

^ That is well thought of, Marguerite," said the Duchesse, 
<' those letters may contain something to help us now. Look 
them over, Louise." 

Louise obeyed, but there was no help for their present 
difficulties in the letters. They were open letters of intro- 
duction for the Duchesse de la Talliere and her daughter to 
persons of rank and fashion in London. To send such letters 
from their present abode, Louise at once decided, and Madame 
de la YalUere reluctantly assented to the decision, would be 
folly. Their friend, the captain, had promised to see them' 
in the morning, and they determined to ask his advice. He 
could, at least, direct Marguerite where to look for a more 
airy and handsome street, and larger apartments. Accord- 
ingly, Madame de la Yalliere explained to him their wishes, 
and he readily proffered all the assistance in his power. 
He would not only direct Marguerite — ^he would go with her, 
as he had some hours of leisure that morning. He added 
that he would not have thought of bringing such ladies to 
such a street, if Mr. Brissot had not told him that they had 
not been able to take much away with them from Paris, and 
that they would like to live cheaply till their friends joined 
them. 

*^ Cheaply,'* said Madame de la Yalliere, with a condescend- 
ing smile, ** but yet respectably." 

The honest sailor looked around the neat rooms with an 
approving glance, which seemed to say that ho thought 
them very respectable, but he replied only by a slight smilo 
and a shrug of the shoulders, as he accompanied Mai^guerite 
down stairs. They were gone several hours^ and before they 
returned, Maiguerite had seen many places which she pre* 
forrcd to the present residence of her ladies, though none 
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that exactly suited her desires for them. Of the terms at 
which they could be obtained, neither she nor her employers 
had thought; but, fortunately, her companion had been more 
considerate, and he produced a paper, on which, opposite to 
the street and number of each place, he had noted the sum 
demanded by the week. Alas ! Louise found that the 
lowest and least eligible would take three of her little stock 
of Louis, while for those which Marguerite would have 
chosen, more than four were demanded. Her look of con- 
sternation was perceived by Captain Weldon, and he rightly 
interpreted its meaning. 

" My dear young lady,** said he, ^ I see that neither you 
nor your mother know anything about buisness— indeed, 
how should you ! Now I can't help feeling sorry for women 
in such a strait, and if you'll let me be your friend, and 
tell me how much you've got and what your dependance 
is when that's gone, I may be able to help you to some 
good advice at least, which, you know, costs nothing to any- 
body. 

Madame de la Yalliere, though perfectly understanding 
English when spoken by others, had not been accustomed to 
use it herself in conversation, and, therefore, generally made 
Louise her interpreter. To her the language had been 
made familiar as her own by Madame de St. I^urent, who 
had associated much with English travellers in her girlhood. 
Now, therefore, it was Louise, who, after receiving her 
mother's permission to make the desired communication, 
frankly told Captain Weldon the amount of money which 
Jacques had placed in her hands, and acknowledged that . 
until the arrival of the Due, for which, from the indirect- 
ness and uncertainty of his route, no time could be ap- 
pointed, they had no hope of more. 

The coimtenance of Captain Weldon clouded over as he 
heard her communication, and when she had ended, he ex- 
claimed,/' Fifty Louis ! why, you will not be able to live on 
them, even here, for half a year. Why, my dear ladies, 
even these little rooms, that seem so mean to you, with your 
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board, will cost two Louis every week ; and I cannot ask my 
sister to take less, for she is a poor woman, and can, I know^ 
get that sum for them any day." 

There were a few minutes of general silence, when 
Madame de la Yalliere said, ^ Nous avona dea — ^I mean," 
correcting herself, with a smile, and speaking in good Eng- 
lish, though slowly, and with French accent, ** we have some 
jewels. They are very valuable, and very dear, too; but, if 
it is necessary, we may sell them." 

** Suppose I pat them in pledge for you for one year. You 
may be able to redeem them in that time, and if you cannot, 
I think I know an honest jeweller who will give you all 
they are worth for them." 

The proposition was gratefully accepted by the Duchesse, 
who only added the stipulation that they should be returned 
to her at any time within the year at which she might be 
enabled to demand them. Marguerite was sent for the 
jewels to the adjoining room, in which the trunk containing 
khem had been placed. She soon returned, bearing the 
boxes, clasped as they had been by the Duchesse herself. 
Madame de la Yalliere received them, and, selecting the 
largest box, said, ** These diamond^ will, I think, sell for 
enough of money to support us for more years than one. 
But I do hope to redeem them. It grieves me to part with 
them even for a short time." 

It was with a sad countenance and slow movement that 
she touched the clasp of the box, which she had held while 
speaking. As the spring yielded to her pressure, the lid 
flew back, and displayed the velvet-covered compartments, 
in which had once been diamonds, now empty. Bewildered 
and aghast, the Duchesse gazed upon the box, and then upon 
Louise, Marguerite, and the captain. A wild agony was in her > 
eye, and it was in a faint voice that she said, *^ Marguerite, 
they have fallen out." 

*< That was not possible, Madame; but I will bring the 
trunk here, and we will look " 

*^ Was the trunk locked ?" asked Captain Weldon.: 
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^The trunk was locked in Parian and haa never been 
opened since." 
« And the key?" 

« I have carried it myself," replied the agitated Dnchesse. 

Margaerite had now brought the trunk, and it was 
searched, first rapidly, then carefully. A ring and the drop 
of one ear-ring were found, which had probably fallen from 
the hand of the thief before he could secure his prize. And 
this thief— who was he f Marguerite declared that the jewel 
cases had been laid by her in the trunk from which they were 
now taken, as the Duchesse clasped them, and that no one 
entered the room afterward but the Due, who came to in- 
quire for her lady ; and not finding her there, had sent her 
for her, remaining himself to guard the trunks till her 
return. Indignation and shame burned on the cheeks of 
Louise as she heard this statement, for she could not doubt 
that her father had clandestinely possessed himself of the 
diamonds. The Duchesse seemed not to think at all. Pale 
and still, she sat with the open case in her hand, gazing into 
it as if she read there a destiny of woe. Louise was the first 
to recover some composure after this shock. 

M Come," said she — and she commanded herself to speak 
in cheerful tones — ^ come, dear mother, here are two boxes 
unexamined : enough for present comfort may be left us yet. 

But it did not prove so. Every diamond had been taken. 
Some pearls and jewels of less value had alone been left. 
These Captain Weldon took to his friend the jeweller. 

It was evening before he returned, and then he seemed 
reluctant to communicate the result of his efforts. Fifty 
pounda were all he had been able to obtain on the jewels ; 
and this, the jeweller declared, was their full value ; in proof 
of which, he would readily relinquish them, if a purchaser 
could be found who would give a larger sum. The Duch-- 
esse had been made really iU by the agitation of the morn- 
ing, and Louise received the money and this account from 
Captain Weldon^ alone* When it was concluded, both re- 
mained Client for some minutes. The kind-hearted sailor 
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first spoke. «* Ma'aonsello," said he, *< I feel very sorry that I 
haven't been able to do any better for you. I can't help 
thinking that you don't know much about managing for 
yourself and the old lady*' — ^well was it for the honest man's 
favour with the Duchesse that she did not hear him — ^" and 
the old lady seems to be worse yet. Have you any friend I 
can call upon for you f " 

^None — ^we have not an acquaintance in London." 

Again there was silence for a moment, and again it was 
broken by Captain Weldon, who, rising, said, « Well, you're 
anchored here for to-night, I'm a thinking." 

* I think," said Louise, hesitatingly, " that if your sister 
will permit us to retiun these rooms, we had better not 
remove at all till our friends arrive. We have now the 
means of paying their rent and our board for some time; 
and perhaps," she added, colouring, and speaking rapidly, 
** you or your sister might instruct me how to procure some 
employment by which our other wants might be supplied.*' 

<* Employment 1" exclaimed the surprised Captain Weldon : 
« why, my dear young lady, a day's hard work would kill you; 
and what could you do with them little hands!" 

''Many things" said Louise, smiling, ^ by which money 
may be made in my own country, and, I suppose, here. I 
was educated at a convent, and the Abbess often told mc 
that visiters there who purchased paintings and embroidery 
seemed to prefer mine, and would pay a higher price for 
them than for those done by others. Now, if I could procure 
such work here, or knew how to dispose of the articles I 
should make" — she paused, looking anxiously in the good 
captain's face. He shook his head, sayiog, " I don't know 
much about such things, ma'am, but maybe you would let 
me speak to my sister — ahe will understand better about 
such woman's tackle." 

Louise felt that any extension of confidence on the subject 

of their embarrasing position was undesirable ; but, as she 

looked down upon the small sum of money in her hands, she 

also felt that something must be done, and she no longo^r 
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Kesilated. Okptaua Weldon* with a delicacy she could not 
liaTe expected from kun^ went oat to his ^ter and made the 
neeessarx explanaUoQa to her» apart from Louise. This 
sister of Oftptain TTeldon was a widow, whose four children 
tasked her utmost powers to procure them food, clothing, 
and some educatioii — the house ia which she lived, and by 
the hire of whose rooms ther mainly lived, being her only 
property. The atrocities of the Bepublican party in France 
had enlisted in &vour of the noble reft^ees from that 
country the sympathies of all classes in England, and Mrs. 
Bloomsby listened with deep interest to her brother^s com- 
munication respecting her lodgers, and readily promised to 
do all in her power to promote the wishes of Louise. 

« But, Miss— * 

•'Ma'amselle,*' said Captain Weldoa, correcting his sister, 
not from a desire to display his French, as it might have 
seemed, but firom the deUcacy which would withhold from 
the fiftllen no accustomed mark of respect — ^Ma*amselle being, 
as he supposed, a French title, equivalent to ''my lady'* in 
England. 

<(Ma*am8elle — I beg your pardon, ma'am,* recommenced 
Mrs. Bloomsby ; ^but, as I was going to say, it's little such 
as I can do towards helping you to sell things that only the 
quality buys ; yet I may do something, for I have a friend — 
a sort of cousin — ^who is laundress in a very high family ; ij 

and if you will let me have some of your painting and em- 'i 

broidery, I will give it to her, and she may have a chance, | 

through the housekeeper, or some of the ladies^ maids, to I 

flhow them to the ladies themselves." 

And for this distant hope of patronage from the quality 
Louise was sincerely thankful.' With all the hopefulness 
of success that so eminently characterizes her nation, and 
the activity of one whose energies had not been prostrated 
by repeated disappointments. Louise possessed herself on 
the succeeding day of the materials necessary for her 'work ; 
and before the next visit of Mrs. Bloomsb/s cousin, the 
JauDdresSi she had prepared various fancy articles for sale, 
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and had embroidered a small piece of muslin in the delicate 
manner for which the French are so famous. This last was 
only intended as a specimen of her powers, for the ezercis6 
of which she hoped to obtain orders. Educated in a convent, 
Louise was too unsophisticated to feel any of that unworthy 
pride which causes some to shrink from owing the necessa- 
ries or comforts of life to their own honourable exertion ; 
yet she had requested that Mrs. Bloomsby would not reveal 
her name or residence, both from regard to her mother's 
feelings, and because she did not wish to make any personal 
appeal to the sympathies of strangers. It was with pleasure 
unalloyed by any feeling of humiliation, that she received 
the smiling Mrs. Bloomsby's information that her specimens 
had been much' admired, and that a long list of orders was 
their result. Thenceforth Louise did not lack employment, 
for which she received, in most cases, liberal remuneration; 
and though her cheek grew pale, and her step languid, from 
her constant application, those necessities were a blessing 
by whose demands her mind was forced from dangerous 
reveries on the sorrows she had endured, or the horrors she 
had seen. Gould she have had the satisfaction of giving 
comfort to her mother by the unceasing exercise of her 
powers, she would have found in it more of peace than she 
had known for many weary months. But Madame de la 
Yalliere's spirits were broken, and her health daily failed 
beneath the privations^ both physical and mental, imposed 
upon her by her present condition. To Louise, who had 
been most of her life accustomed to the simple fare and the 
seclusion of a convent, these privations were far less trying ; 
and then the young adapt themselves much more readily to 
change than the more mature. Louise felt all this ; and 
though she could not bring around her mother the luxuries 
or the associations in which, and for which she had so long 
lived, she strove to make her sacrifices as few as possible, 
adding to their plain meal often delicacies which their slen- 
der purse could ill afford, and of which she seldom, if ever, 
partook, and procuring from a circulating library near them, 
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those light works of fiction which might restore to her 
mother, at least in imagination, the world she had lost. 
These works she would persuade Madame de la Yalliere to 
read aloud, while she was busy with the needle or the 
pencil ; and she would strive to listen, and at least appear 
interested, that her mother might have the healthful exercise 
of the affections associated with the entertainment of the 
hour. Notwithstanding all her efforts, however, and not* 
withstanding the efforts of Madame de la Yalliere herself, 
who, for the sake of Louise, did exert herself, suppressing 
many a murmur, and even sometimes succeeding in putting 
aside a sad thought, the gloom deepened on her brow. Day 
after, day, some accustomed habit was relinquished, some 
effort was forborne, till at length she kept her bed, and 
her indisposition assumed such a form that medical advice 
became necessary. Then came the physician's fees, the 
apothecary's bill, and the thousand nameless things which, 
unthought of luxuries in health, become indispensable neces- 
saries in illness. Now it was that Louise felt the comfort 
of such a faithful and kind attendant as Marguerite ; for as 
she saw her little store melting rapidly away under these 
demands, she was compelled to leave the care of her mother 
chiefly to her, while she confined herself more closely than 
ever to her needle and her pencil. 

Among the amusements which Louise had procured for 
her mother was the reading of a newspaper, whose columns 
were daily searched for intelligence of the far-distant friends, 
whose arrival in England seemed to offer to them the sole 
hope of relief. In this paper Madame de la Yalliere, while 
looking one day listlessly over its advertisements, read one 
for a governess, in which the applicants were directed to 
apply to Mr. Elford, the banker, to whom De Montrevel had 
sent them a letter of introduction. That name awoke a 
thousand visions of comfort, and she looked quickly up, and 
spoke in a tone of such unusual vivacity, that Louise, whose 
nerves were now easily disturbed, started, and spoiled, by a 
dash of her brush, a yearly finished painting. 
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*^ Louise, here is that Mr. Elford's name, and his address is 
still No. Street." 

Louise did not answer, but the colour, which her momen* 
tary surprise had brought to her cheek, faded, leaving her 
even paler than usual. Madame de la Yalliere looked 
steadfastly at her a moment, and said, ** Louise, the money 
which must now be waiting your orders with that man would 
make us quite rich, and enable you to put aside that constant 
work, which is killing you to do, and me to see." 

"Mother," said Louise, ** there is no money with Mr. El- 
ford for me ; it is the Marquis de Montrevers, and I have no 
right, no claim to it." 

"Louise, this is ridiculous," exclaimed Madame de la 
Valliere, angrily : " you know the money was placed there 
for you, and if the Marquis do Montrevel is an honourable 
man, he will not touch one sou of it ; and is it to lie at a 
banker's while we are in danger of starving T 

** We are not in danger of starving, dear mother." 

The Duchesse burst into tears. "Louise, for the first 
time in my life I am about to become a beggar—a beggar to 
you, my child, that you would sacrifice this fantastic feeling 
of I know not what, to the comfort of your mother — of your 
ill, perhaps your dying mother." 

"Mother," cried the tortured Louise, **have mercy on 
me I All but this will I do for you : I will work, I will beg; 
nay," she added, wildly, " if they refuse to give, I will steal 
for you ; you shall not starve, you shall not want — but this — 
O, have mercy on me ! Ask me not to take from him — to 
take the gold for which he tliought me false — to prove my- 
self the wretch he believed me." 

Madame de la Yalliere was softened by the agony of 
Louise, and half terrified by the wildness of her looks and 
tones. She s^oke soothingly to her, promised to say nothing 
again to pain her, and thus quieted in appearance the 
tempest she had raised. But the effects of this scene did 
not pass away. The mother continued to think of Mr. Elford 
and the money in his hands, the daught jr continued to dread 
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a repetition of the proposal which was so terrible to her. 
But to repeat that proposal was by no means the intention 
of the Duchesse. She became more cheerfdl from this day. 
Her health hourly improTed. She again left her bed, moved 
about the house, and sometimes said that if Louise would 
walk out and become familiar with the streets around them, 
she would, after a time, venture to accompany her. She 
appeared, indeed, most anxious to have Louise take the air, 
and at her earnest persuasions she at length reluctantly 
consented to accompany her landlady on an excursion up the 
Thames. They were to land and spend some hours on shore, 
so that t^y would be absent all day. It was a fair and mild 
day in June which had been chosen, and as the boat contain- 
ing the little party floated gently along, the bright sunshine 
and the balmy breeze, the silvery stream and flowery banks, 
brought more cheerful thoughts to the mind, and a fresher 
colour to the cheek of Louise, than she had known for long, 
and she was able, without much effort, to evince the plea- 
sure, which was the best reward she could bestow on her 
kind hostess for the exertions made to gratify her. Little 
did she suspect how the hours of her absence were employed 
by her mother. 

Scarcely had the soft << adieu** uttered by Louise as she 
left her mother in the morning, ceased to sound, when 
Madame de la Valliere commissioned Marguerite to procure 
her a coach. As soon as she was alone, she took from her 
porte-feuiRe the letter to Mr. Elford which Jacques had given 
her, and arrayed herself in her shawl and bonnet. Taking 
her place in the carriage as soon as it arrived, she ordered 
the coachman to drive to Mr. Elford's place of business. 
On her arrival there, she desired him to inquire if Mr. 
Elford was in, and to say that a lady wished to speak with 
him on important business. She did not wait long. A 
yoimg man accompanied the coachman to the carriage, and 
ushered her. into a room, in which, seated at a desk, alone, 
was a gentleman whose white hairs and benevolent counte- 
nance would have inspired the most timid with confidencOi 
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He came forward to meet her with a manner at once kind 
and dignified. She handed hinl the letter of De Montrevel. 
Merely glancing at its address, he said, speaking in French, 
** I have the honour of seeing the Duchesse de la ValliereT 
She bowed. " And your daughter, Madame, where is she, 
and why is it that she has left the interest on her funds for 
nearly two years past uncalled for, and yet has not em- 
powered me to make any profitable appropriation of them f ' 

The Duchesse hesitated for a moment ; then, with one of 
. those smiles which she had often been assured were irresis- 
tible, she said, " The answer to that last question, Mr. Elford, 
would involve a longer story than you could probably find 
leisure to listen to, but I have come now to claim that so long 
unappropriated interest." 

** It is ready for you, Madame. You have an order from 
your daughter, of course/' he added, after waiting a moment 
for it to be presented. 

The Duchesse coloured, and looked confused. Unac- 
customed to business, she knew not the necessity for this 
demand. ^ No, sir," she at length replied ; ** but if you 
read the letter of the Marquis de Montrevel, I think you 
will not hesitate to trust me with the money without an 
order." 

He opened the letter, ran his eye hastily over it, and said, 
" My dear lady, you do not, I think, understand this matter. 
It is not that I cannot trust you — it is that I have no power 
to do anything with this money — ^not to pay it to the Marquis 
de Montrevel himself, if he were in your place, without an 
order from your daughter. Such were the conditions under 
which I received the trust." 

These words destroyed the hope which had xestored 
Madame de la Yalliere to health, and on which she had 
lived for weeks past. She grew pale as sbe heard them, 
and reached out her hand for the support of a chair near 
her. 

^ Seat yourself, Madame-^seat yourself," said Mr. Elford, 
kindly : " I am sorry to give yOu pain— but is not your 
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" I do not pretend to understand her, bat you would be 
convinced of her sincerity in rejecting any claim to this 
money, if you had seen her since her arrival in this country, 
toiling till the colour has faded from her cheek, and the 
light from her eye, or if you had heard her agonized, her 
almost phrensied entreaties to me to forbear urging her to 
an application to you, declaring that she would work, beg, 
nay, steal, rathev than be indebted to the Marquis de Mon- 
trevel." 

Mr. Elford, after some moments of thoughtful silence, said, 
<* There is some mysteiy here — I must see your daughter. 
Can you not induce her to come here V* 

« I fear not." 

" Then give me your address, and tell me at what hour to- 
morrow I shall be likely to find her at home, and I will call 
on her." 

Madame de la Yalliere gave the address, saying, ^You 
will find her at home at any hour, for she rarely leaves her 
work ; but I would rather she should not know of my visit 
here." 

« On what plea, then, shall I present myself to her !" 

After a little reflection the Duchesse asked, with a smile^ 
* Do you correspond with De Montrevel !" 

** I do, and have lately heard from him." 

** Does he inquire respecting us 1" 

« He does." ^ . 

" Then, if your call could be make to appear the result of 
interest which he had excited, you would, I think, secure for 
yourself a grateful reception from my daughter." 

** And yet she would rather steal than be indebted to him 
— ^more mysterious still !" ejaculated Mr. Elford : " however, 
Madame, the cause you suggest may be truly given for my 
visit, since my interest in your daughter has been excited 
mainly by my friend De Montrevel. I will see her in the 
afternoon of to-morrow," he added, as the Duchesse rose to 
take her leave. 
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CHAPTEK XHL 

" How dear are all those ties that bind our nee 
In gentleness together, and how sweet 
Their force t let Fortune's way ward hand the while 
Be kind or crueL" 

The next day Louise found the room more confined and 
looked abroad more longingly on the smoky sky and doubtful 
sanlight of London than she had ever done before. Under 
such influences her work did not advance very rapidly, and at 
four in the afternoon she was endeavouring earnestly to re- 
'trieve the time lost in her reveries, when Marguerite entered 
to say that a gentleman requested to see her in the parlour. 

«To see me I" repeated Louise, in surprise. 

" Tes, Mademoiselle ; he is quite an elderly gentleman, 
and one I have never seen before." 

Perhaps no accompaniment of youth is more valuable than 
that ready faith in the promises of hope, which makes the 
heart bound and the eye kindle at every unexpected incident, 
as at the certain forerunner of good. Ten yeara^ farther ex- 
perience of life in such a school as she had been in during 
the three or four preceding years, would have probably mado 
annoyance at the interruption of her labours the strongest 
feeling of Louise at the announcement of Mai^erite; but 
now she threw her work aside, and prepared to descend to 
the parlour, with the expectation of something pleasant to 
be met there— it might be the news of absent friends, or at 
the least, some offer of profitable employment. There was 
nothing in Mr. Elford^s benevolent, composed countenance, 
to rebuke her faith ; and with a smiling bow she answered 
his, ** Mademoiselle de la Yalliere, I presume !" 

Having received this assenting movement, he continued, 
^My name, Mademoiselle, is, I believe, not wholly unknown 
to you— Mr. Elford." 

Had Mr. Elford known with what painM events in the 
life of Louise the transaction in which he was an agent was 
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connected, he would have been better able to inlberpret the 
quick vanishing of her smile, and the reserved expression 
which stole over her fia.ce, and was visible iu her manner, as 
she heard his name. As it was, these changes seemed but a 
part of the riddle he had come to read, and he waited pati- 
ently for farther developments. 

" I did not know, sir, that yon were aware of our arrival 
in London." 

** I was informed of it some time since by my friend, the 
Marquis de Montrevel. The place of your residence I only 
^ discovered yesterday, and I have availed myself of my 
earliest moment of leisure to call on you. The desire of 
Monsieur de Montrevel would have induced me to do so, 
even had I not such indisputable credentials to present as 
your banker." 

He spoke with a good-hiimonred smile : but it was with 
grave, though gentle courtesy, that Louise replied, <* I am 
happy to see you, sir, as a friend of the Marquis de Montre- 
vel, and grateful for your attention to exiles. Permit me to 
inform my mother of your visit, and to extend to her the 
pleasure of your acquaintance." 

*< Another day, my dear young lady, I shall be happy to 
see the Duchesse de la Yalliere, but I have now some busi- 
ness to transact with you. I have brought you here the 
interest on your funds, which has been accumulating in my 
liands for nearly two years past" 

As Mr. Elford spoke, he took out his pocket-book, and un- 
clasped it ; but before he could draw from it the money or 
check it contained, Louise stopped him by saying, '*Stay, 
sir, there is a mistake in this affair. I have no funds in 
your hands ; you owe me nothing." 

** Am I not speaking to Mademoiselle de la Yalliere !" in- 
quired Mr. Elford, with an accent and look of surprise, not 
altogether unfeigned, as his interview with the Duchesse had 
prepared him for this resistance from Louise. 

** Yes, sir : I am Mademoiselle de la Yalliere ; but — ** 

Louise paused. How should she explain to a stranger her 
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repugnance, her invinoible repugnance, to the reception of 
this money ! Her eyes were fixed on the ground, and her 
countenance became deeply thoughtful. 

<< Excuse me, Mademoiselle, for hastening you," said Mr. 
Elford, ** but my time is much engaged ; and as I am satisfied 
that this money is due to Mademoiselle de la Valliere, and 
you acknowledge yourself to be that lady, I shall be glad to 
have your receipt for the money, or your orders for its dis- 
posal, if you prefer any other appropriation of it.*' 

Louise looked up quickly, as if a happy thought had sud- 
denly occurred to her; and with prompt, decisive tone and 
manner, said, <*Tou will oblige me, sir, by forwarding it 
immediately to the Marquis de Montrevel, with whose 
address you are, I presume, acquainted." 

The surprise depicted in Mr. Elford's countenance and 
manner was now wholly unfeigned, as he said, ^ I must obey 
your order. Mademoiselle, but it must be your written 
order." 

L'buise soon procured writing materials, and, with evident 
pleasure, seated herself to give the order required. Her 
paper was arranged before her, her pen was dipped in Che 
ink, when her ignorance of the forms of business arrested 
her proceedings, and, with a gay laugh at herself, she asked 
Mr. Elford what she should write. 

<<Ifyott will tell me your design. Mademoiselle, I will 
write the order, and you need only sign it," said Mr. Elford, 
seating himself opposite to her at the table. 

" My design is to convey to the Marquis de Montrevel all 
this money in your hands, which every one persists in call- 
ing mine, though it is, in reality, his." Louise spoke with 
animation. 

<<A11 not already otherwise appropriated f* said Mr. El- 
ford. 

<<Ye8, sir; and I entreat you to assure the Mai*quis de 
Montrevel that no other appropriation of it was ever sanc- 
tioned by me consciously, for of the contents of the papers I 
signed in France I was wholly ignorant.'* 
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Mr. Elford bowed, and taking up the pen she had laid 
aside, wrote a few lines rapidly and handed them to her. 
She held out her hand for the pen. <* Read first," said Mr. 
Elford, ** and never again do as you did in France — sign 
papers of whose contents you are ignorant." 

Louise read, looked up in surprise at Mr. Elford, read 
again, as if doubting the accuracy of her first perusal, and 
said, *' I do not understand this, sir. You say, < Except the 
moiety secured to Monsieur Auguste Yalancour f what has 
he to do with this!" 

" Nothing) but to receive by your order the half of the 
income at present, and half the principal when your mar- 
riage or your coming of age gives you control of it." 

Mr. Elford looked fixedly and with a quiet smile in the 
face ofLouise, while speaking. Her eyes were riveted upon 
him. She became pale and agitated, and said, in a dismayed 
accent, ^By my order, sir I I never gave such an order. 
Indeed, sir, you must be mistaken." 

Mr. Elford again opened his pocket-book, and taking a 
paper from it, unfolded it and placed it before Louise. 
'* Examine that signature, Mademoiselle, and tell me if it is 
not yours." 

** It is " said Louise, after a moment's observation. 

** Now read the paper." 

Louise tried to do so, but it was long, and in her present 
agitated state, she could not seize the meaning^ which was 
involved in legal phrases. **I cannot understand it," said 
slie, after several vain efforts. 

** Let me explain it for you," and Mr. Elford, very patiently, 
unravelled for her the sense of the instrument, which made 
the conveyance to Auguste Yalancour he had stated, and 
which had been attested before a notary, and received all 
tlie validity that could be imparted to it by legal forms. 
Jacques Brissot was the only witness to her signature, but 
her father had added before the notary his attestation to its 
truth. Louise looked at its date; it was the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1792— the day of their flight from Paris. She under* 
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stood it all in an instant. It was for this paper Jacques 
Brissot had obtained her harried and incautious signature. 
Between the time of his leaving her and their departure from 
Paris, most of the deed must have been written, and the legal 
forms necessary to its validity taken. And so, for almost a 
year, Auguste Yalancour had, through her agency, been 
living on the property of De Montrevel — ^De Montrevel, who 
was himself probably impoverished by the Bevolution, which 
• had made him an exile ! Did he know of this unjust appro- 
priation t If he did, he, doubtless, believed her a willing 
agent. 

Absorbed in such thoughts, Louise sat gazing on the paper 
in her hand, till Mr. Elford again intimated something of his 
engagements, and requested her signature to the order he 
had drawn. Looking up to him with a bewildered and 
anxious countenance, Louise said, '< Indeed, sir, my signa- 
ture to this paper was most unjustly and dishonestly ob< 
tained ; but I cannot prove that, and now what shall I do T 

Her evident distress, and the trust with which she appealed 
to a stranger, touched Mr. Elford, and he said, with a more 
sympathizing manner than he had previously exhibited dur- 
ing their interview, ** It is impossible for me to advise you. 
Mademoiselle, ignorant, as I am, of the circumstances which 
embarrass your decision ; but your mother may, and I will 
leave you to consult her, and call on you again to-morrow.** 

<<No, sir; it would be useless, worse than useless, to con- 
sult my mother, for I cannot do what I. know she wishes." 

'' Have you no other friend near who might advise you f 

** None — no other friend on earth." 

Mr. Elford was a thorough Englishman, and though he 
had too much refinement and liberality of mind to be the 
slave of such absurd prejudices as some of his countrymen 
entertained against the French, he could not divest himself 
of the conviction that, excepting some few whom he had 
known and valued on full trial of their worth, every French 
woman was a coquette and an intrigaTUe, and he had come 
to Louise believing that the reluctance to receive her in- 
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come, of which Madame de la Yalliere had spokeu to him, 
was only a new exhibition of the coquetry which Had pro- 
bably placed her in a somewhat embarrasaing position be- 
tween two rival claimants to her hand. These impressions 
had repressed the benevolent interest which so yonng and 
lovely an exile would otherwise have excited in his mind ; 
but from the first moment of her entrance they had been 
giving way beneath the ingenuous truthfulness stamped on 
her countenance and manner, and the still, guiet sadness 
with which she said, << None— no other friend on earth," left 
him no feeling towards her but the tenderest compassion, 
and he replied to it, << Then, my dear young lady, let me be 
your friend, and my first advice to you as such shall be to 
take time for thought before you deprive yourself of what, 
if I understand aright, is your only present source of in- 
come.'* 

«0, sir! if you knew all, you would not, I am sure, think 
me wrong when I say that, let the consequences be what they 
will, I cannot keep it." 

<< Well, I will not ask to know all; but if it will not pain 
you too much to communicate it, I should bo glad to know 
so much of your present position as may enable me to advise 
you with confidence, and, if possible, to aid you in getting rid 
of what seem to be very painful embarrassments." 

Louise was about to reply, but interrupting her, Mr. Elford 
added, << Stay, let me first tell how much I already know, and 
then you shall judge how much farther I may be trusted. I 
have heard that you were contracted to the Marquis de Mon- 
trevel, and that the sum placed in my hands by him was the 
penalty he incurred by breaking his contract." ^ 

^ He did not break his contract," said Louise ; and though 
her voice showed that she spoke with effort, she looked 
steadily into Mr. Elford's face. 

« Then wliy was this payment made f " 

** I know not, sir; it was done while I was in a convent, to 
which I had withdrawn on releasing th^ Marquis de Mon- 
trevel from his engagement, because"— she hesitated, then 
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concluded rapidly-^ for reasoDS which it is not necessary to 

explain." 

, Mr. Elford's sympathy was again chilled by this apparent 

mystery, and he said, ''I cannot understand the business, 

Mademoiselle, unless your father was deceived in relation to 

the causes of your separation from De MontreveL" 

^ There was no deception, sir. I wish I could explain all 
to you ; but yon will at least see, from what I have told you, 
that I have no possible claim on the Marquis de Montrevel ; 
and you wUl, I am sure, understand me when I say that I 
cannot receive any part of this money. How shall I return 
to him what I have already taken from it, and what others 
have taken r she exclaimed with such anxious solicitude, 
that again the heart of Mr. Elford was touched, and he 
answered, soothingly, **I will write to De Montrev^ explain 
your wishes to him, and send him your order for the whole 
amount yet in your power." 

^ But, sir, cannot he regain from Monsieur Yalanconr what 
has been so unjustly obtained V* 

Mr. Elford shook his head ; then, as he saw what pain his 
negative occasioned her, he said, **Not at present; but, as I 
said before, I will write to De Montrevel, and we will see 
what can be done." 

There wore a few moments of silence, and then Mr. Elford 
said, *^ I cannot now plead my character of banker as an 
apology for any inquiry into your future plans ; but may I 
not hope that you will continue to consider me as your 
friend, and allow me to be useful to youf 

•* You are very kind, sir." 

** Nay, do not answer me with compliments. Ladies situ- 
ated as you are have a claim to the sympathy of all, and the 
recommendation of my friend, De Montrevel, entitles you 
especially to my good offices* Pray show your confidence 
in me by employing me. Perhaps through my correspond* 
ents abroad I may facilitate your communication with your 
absent friends. I can at any time forward letters to the Due 
de la Yalliere for you, perhaps in a more safe and expcdi- 
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tious mode tlian you could otherwise command. Have you 
any now which yon desire to send I" 

" No sir ; we do not know where my father is. As we 
have not heard from him, we fear that he and Monsieur 
Yalancour have found it difficult to communicate with Eng- 
land from Switzerland, to which country they were bound 
when we parted.*' 

** Switzerliand ! Is it possible you did not know they were 
in Austria ! I have heard from Monsieur Yalancour several 
times since he left France. He is now at Tienna, where 
the Due de la Yalliere has been rewarded for his attachment 
to his queen, and his sacrifices in her cause, by an office 
about the emperoi^s court." 

" An office about the court V* repeated Louise with the 
utmost surprise, remembering how little of devotion to his 
queen, or, indeed, to anything but his own interests, her 
father had ever displayed. After a moment's effort to 
arrange her thoughts, she added, ** Then he cannot mean to 
come to England." 

<* I should suppose not," said Mr. Elford ; << but I will give 
you Monsieur Yalancour's address, and you can write to the 
Due under cover to him, and I will see that your letter is 
safely and speedily forwarded." 

** Thank you, sir ; I will avail myself of your kindness." 

<< Well," said Mr. Elford, with a smile, as he presented his 
hand to Louise at parting, <* you have dismissed the banker 
to-day, but I hope to-morrow to be admitted as the friend. 
Present my respects to Madame de la Yalliere, and tell her, 
with her permission, Mrs. Elford will call on her with me 
to-morrow, and I will trust to her to win a pardon for my 
hurrying away without seeing her to-day." 

Mr. Elford kept his promise^ and came the next day, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Elford, whose kind and gentle manners 
won the confidence, and almost the love of Louise, in this 
their first interview ; though the Duchesse remarked, after 
her departure, that there was great want of ton evident in 
her appearance. With Mr. and Mrs. Elford came a little 
K 
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girl five years old, the child, as Louise afterward disoorered, 
of their only daughter, Lady Howard, who, dying a few 
weeks after her birth, had bequeathed her^ with Lord 
Howard's consent, to her mother as her comforter ; and a 
comforter she had, indeed, proved to the otherwise desolate 
hearts of the childless parents. Knowing nothing of the 
sad event which had attended her entrance into life, Mary 
Howard had experienced but one sorrow, and that arose 
from her fathex's expression of a wish that she should have 
a governess, and begin the acquirement of those accomplish- 
ments which should fit her to enter society with icUa. Mr. 
OSlford, though he thought it quite too early to put a check 
upon Mary's freedom, readily consented to secure a good, 
governess, if such a one could be found, determining in his 
own mind to accept none who did not seem likely to prove 
a pleasing companion to Mrs. Elford, and who did not agree 
with him on the injudiciousness of exercising much restraint 
or constraint at present with her yoxmg pupiL Many had 
applied for the place in consequence of the advertisement 
which had led Madame de la Yalliere to his office ; but none 
had yet satisfied Mr. Elford in regard to these two essential 
points, and Mary had almost ceased to dread an evil so long 
delayed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** Earth, vith her thousand voices, calls on God/* 

COUSIDOX. 

'' Let those deplore thehr doom 
Whose hopes still grovel in this dark sojourn: 
But lofty souls, who lookibeyond the tomb, 
Can smile at fote, and wonder how they mourn." 

Bbatiib. 

From this time Mr. and Mrs. Elford's visits to Madame de 
la Yalliere and Louise were frequent, and they seldom went 
without leaving some pleasant memorials of their visit in 
rich bouquets of flowers and baskets of fruit. For these 
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offerings, Mrs. Elford delicately apologized by saying that 
Mr. Elford did not think his friends could obtain in London 
such fruit and flowers as were the produce of his own gar- 
dens and conservatories. Frequently, too, did they urge the 
exiles to visit them at their beautiful villa, which was but a 
few miles from London. . When their invitation had been 
accepted, they would have had the visit extend from hours 
to days, and from days to weeks. They were interested in 
Madame de la Yalliere, sympathised with her sorrows, and 
pitied her friendless condition, but Louise they loved. If 
the brilliancy which had marked her beauty in earlier life 
had faded beneath the touch of sorrow, it had been replaced 
by a more intellectual and earnest expression, which awa- 
kened confidence and attracted regard. Nor was the change 
in appearance alone. The hopeless, joyless novice of the 
convent differed not more from the sensitive girl whose 
spirit had trembled at a threatened sorrow and bounded with 
wild delight at the soft promises of love, or the siren song of 
pleasure, than did both these from the woman, who, resign- 
ing with a sad but chastened spirit the hopes and joys which 
had made her young dream of life, yet felt that life was not 
valueless ; who, while the stars were fading from her dark- 
ened sky, yet endured, in the t^th that above them was an 
unfading sun, and that, could sue but attain to a loftier con- 
dition of being, she should see and rejoice in his beams. 
The past she could not forget, but she did not willingly live 
in it. The future was still a blank to her, but she turned 
from it, not to the past, but to the present ; and, by a day of 
closer labour, an act of more thoughtful tenderness to her 
mother, stifled many a gush of regretful memories. 

Though thus attaining to a region of clearer light, life 
was yet a struggle to Louise, and the struggle was marked 
in her earnest eyes, in her pallid cheeks, and the pensive- 
ness which mingled even with her smiles. Nothing so wore 
upon her spirit's energies, and impeded it in its upward ten- 
dencies, as the fretful complainings of her mother— com- 
plainings which often sprang from misjudging affection. 
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Adversity, like the summer sun and summer showers, brings 
out from the heart's soil whatever may be imbedded there, 
whether the seed be of good fruit or of unwholesome weeds. 
In Madame de la Yalliere, latent affections had been devel- 
oped, her circle of thought and feeling had been expanded, 
and she now suffered or rejoiced, feared or hoped, for her 
child as well as for herself ; but the sorrow or the joy, the 
hope or the fear, was still ** of the earth, earthy/' She could 
not see the golden ore which Louise was gathering from the 
very process that pierced the deep mines of her heart; no 
sympathy revealed to her the lofty faith which sustained 
her in her daily toils, by linking the performance of the 
humblest duty with high and holy hopes. 

A visit to Mr. Elford's always restored Madame de la 
Yalliere to cheerfulness, and ministered to the serenity of 
Louise. Madame de la Yalliere would seldom have refused 
the invitations given with such cordial friendship, but Louise 
was often admonished, by the want of means for their daily 
recurring wants, that her time must be more profitably em- 
ployed. 

Two months after Mr. Eiford had forwarded a letter to the 
Due from Madame de la Yalliere passed without bringing 
a reply, and the hope of relief from Yienoa had almost died 
away, when he one morniog called with a bouquet for 
Louise and a letter for Madame de la Yalliere. The letter 
was from the Due, and its contents proved that change of 
country had wrought in him no change of mind. 

With many complimentary expressions and assurances of 
his pleasure at hearing that she was safe, he informed the 
Duchesse that he was detained in Austria by very important 
affairs ; that he should be happy to welcome her to Yienna, 
had thought it would be still possible to make an arrange- 
ment for the marriage of Louise with Auguste Yalancour, 
whose influence over him seemed to be undiminished. He 
regretted that she had suffered any inconvenience from the 
loss of her diamonds, which, supposing that she would not 
wear them under present circumstances, and fearing thaty 
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slionld her trunks be searched on the journey, such posses- 
sions would involve her in difficulty, he had removed them 
from their cases on the eve of parting, and in his haste had 
forgotten to mention it. With some of these diamonds ho 
had been compelled, he said, by his necessities, to part, and 
he enclosed to her an order from a commercial house in 
Vienna on Mr. Elfor^ for £100, as part of the proceeds of 
their sale. As the sum he had obtained was nearly ex- 
hausted, he must, unless there was an immediate change in 
French affairs, sell the remainder, when he would make her 
another remittance, should she decide to remain in England. 
He seemed to find no language sufficiently expressive of the 
folly of Louise in refusing to draw on Mr. Elford. The 
money in his hands, he said, was all that, in any event, she 
would have been likely to receive from De Montrevel, who, 
probably, brought little from France, and who did not seem 
greatly skilled in the art of improving his fortunes, all his 
time being spent with the army, where he was said to act 
with a strange independence, making no effort to advance 
himself or secure the friendship of men in power. 

The Duchesse commenced reading this letter aloud to 
Louise ; but the Due's cool acknowledgment of the abstrac- 
tion of her diamonds, the very small sum he remitted to 
her from the comparatively large amount which, with all 
her ignorance of buying and selling, she knew he must have 
received for even the part of them he had sold^ and the 
quiet assurance with which he avowed his intention of scll- 
iiig the remainder, so aroused her indignation, that she 
could no longer command her voice except for an occasional 
ejaculation of contempt. Mr. Elford, in sending the letter 
up to her apartment, had requested her to see him in the 
parlofir after she had read it. But before she had concluded 
it, with the childish impulsiveness which marked her cha- 
racter, she sprang from her seat, and, rushing down stairs, 
handed the open letter to Mr. Elford, ^exclaiming, ^ Fray 
read that, and tell me if there is no remedy for such in- 
justice." 
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When Bhe left 8o hurriedlyi Louise^ guessing her object, 
followed her, for, though it was imposable for her to respect 
the Due de la Valliere, she was anxious to guard her father 
from shame. Springing forward before Mr. Elford could 
take the letter, she said, ^ Stay, Mr. Elford, for one moment; 
my dear mother, is it quite right — will my father quite 
approve—had you not better tliink before—" 

*< Louise, you do not know of what you are talkiugV 
said the impatient Duchesse. « Pray read that letter, Mr. 
Elford. Tou will find that the diamonds, the loss of 
which has caused me so much sufiering, and this poor child 
such toil and privation, were taken by no common thief." 

« Oh, mother, say no more," exclaimed Louise : <* I do not 
care for toil — ^I have not sufiered from privation ; but spare 
me— spare yourself such shame.*' 

« Do not distress yourself, Louise," said Mr. Elford: ^ you 
and your mother have no cause for shame; but I will not 
read the letter. Indeed, Madame," turning to the Duchesse, 
" I have no occasion to do so, for I already know all, and 
perhaps more than it communicates respecting your dia- 
monds. I am informed, by a correspondent in Vienna, that, at 
the request of the Due de la Yalliere, he has given an order 
on me at sight for £100. He adds, that is part of £1000 
paid by him to the Due for diamonds; that the Due has 
other and more valuable diamonds^ for which he was in 
negotiation with him, but that, since the discovery made by 
this order of a Duchesse de la Yalliere, he hesitates to com- 
plete the transaction, fearing that another claimant to the 
property may arise to dispute his possession. This would 
not greatly disturb my friend in a commercial point of view, 
for he could easily dispose of the diamonds, so that it would 
be difficult for you to trace them, even could you establish 
your claim ; but he is a just man, and would not like to be 
even the innocent abetter of a wrong. He proposes^ there- 
fore, that I should ascertain whether you have any claim 
on this property, and promises, if you prove such a claim 
to his satisfaction, to act as your agent, and secure for 
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you at least a just proportion from the safe of the re- 
mainder/' 

** How shall I prove my claim ?" 

**I can do that to the satisfaction of my friend by sending 
him the description of the jewels, as you gave it to me." 

The Duchesse looked down thoughtfully, for already her 
anger at the Due's injustice was yielding to her womanly 
fear of inflicting pain or causing dishonour to him. Mr. 
Elford read her thoughts, and replied to them. <*It will 
not be necessary, Madame, that you should appear in this 
business at all, and I assure you there shall be no unplea- 
sant disclosures made. My friend informs me that the 
jewels have been valued at £3000. I will pay you £1500 
here, and will thus become the purchaser from you of your 
share of the diamonds. It will be easy for me, through my 
Vienna correspondent, to make such arrangements with the 
Due as will secure me from loss.*' 

<<But suppose the Due -should refuse his assent to these 
terms!" 

*^ The arrangements shall be such that he cannot materi- 
ally embarrass us without a public prosecution in a court of 
law, and the Due values his standing at Yienna too highly 
to provoke this." 

« Well, Mr. Elford, I know nothing of business, but I shall 
feel truly grateful for such an arrangement, if you can secure 
repayment for yourself. You will, indeed, confer an obliga- 
tion when you give me the means of living without tasking 
Louise so heavily." 

*< Dear mother," said Louise, with a smile, " I have been 
all the happier for my tasks, and they must not cease because 
you have £1500. I have learned that it takes a great deal 
of money to live even very frugally." 

^ Li London," interposed Mr. Elford, <* I grant you it takes 
a great deal of money to live in London ; but why need you 
remain here ! Why not take a cottage in our neighbour- 
hood I I wish I could induce you to give us yet greater 
pleasure by making your home in our house. It would be 
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41 deligH indeed, to Mrs. Elfoid* who^ loTing society^ is yet 
too feeble to seek it often abroad, and Loaise would do so 
mnch for our little Mary/* 

" Will you let me be her goyerness V* asked Louise. 

"Willyoube!" 

« Gladly, gratefully, if you will trust me." 

** Trust you ! I haye been looking for your counteipart 
eyer since we met. Tou know not what a &your we shall 
all consider it, if you will consent to be her guide. She 
loves you already as an elder sister, and as sach we shall 
regard you if you come to us. May I hope for your appro- 
bation, Madame ! I will not ask you to giye us, or eyen 
to lend us your Louise, but only to share her society with 
us. Come to us at least for a yisit ; perhaps your country- 
men will return to their senses, and you may leaye us for 
Paris soon ; but if this be not so, your £1500 will enable you 
to punish us, should we at any time desenre it, by withdzaw- 
inii^ to an independent home." 

Mr. Elford was too much in earnest, and was too well 
seconded by the entreaties of Mrs. Elford and Mary, when 
they were made acquainted with his proposal, not to oyer- 
power the slight resistance Madame de la Yalliere could 
offer to it ; and in little more than a week after the conyersa- 
tion we haye recorded, she and Louise were welcomed to 
his beautiful yilla, where, to the luxuries to which they had 
been accustomed in their Parisian home, were joined the 
comforts that the English understand better than any people 
under heayen. There the Duchesse again enjoyed associa- 
tion with persons of her own rank, for against the wealthy 
banker no society in England barred its portals, and she 
could now deliyer the introductory letters so long unused. 

Louise was receiyed with admiration and interest when- 
eyer the wishes of her mother forced her from the retire- 
ment she best loyed. Mr. Elford did not permit her to 
assume the style and title of the goyemess of Mary Howard, 
yet she conscientiously deyoted herself to the deyelopment 
of her mind and the formation of her manners, though in a 
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way 80 gentle that she seemed to Mary herself only a dear 
playmate or kind sister. Mr.Elford's library was extensive 
and well selected, and he evinced great pleasure in directing 
the intellectual pursuits of Louise, in which she often ad- 
monished him of her desire to keep in view the future 
demands upon her of her young pupil. This was not the 
only way in which Mr. Elford influenced the mind of Louise. 
With his long experience of life, and the knowledge he 
had in various ways obtained of her history, he easily read 
her spirit. He saw in her many manifestations of one who, 
having seen the beauty and the joy of life crushed out by 
disappointment, had been roused from the lethargy of 
despair and driven into action only by the force of circum- 
stances, merciful even in their sternness, and he strove 
gently and unobtrusively, but perseveringly, to aid her in 
acquiring a truer appreciation of life, a perception of that 
higher beauty and deeper joy which arises, not from the 
gratification of our tastes, our passions, or even of our affec- 
tions, but from the harmony between our own natures and 
His whose attributes are impressed upon creation ; in finding 
in all the works of His hands, and the ways of His providence, 
responses to the love which had sought vainly for an echo 
of itself in some human heart ; in seeing in Him the truth, 
the majesty, the wisdom, before whose faint image in some 
mortal form our idolatrous hearts had prostrated them- 
selves. 

Entering his library earlier than usual one morning, Mr. 
Elford saw Louise seated near a window, through whose 
upraised sash a thousand mingled sweets were wafted by the 
summer breeze, with her eyes riveted on a book which lay 
open on her lap. Her lips moved slightly, and her counte- 
nance wore an expression of intense earnestness as she read. 
Mr. Elford watched her silently for a moment, and then, 
advancing quietly, looked on her book, and said, '*Shak- , 
sp'eare ! I should have been jealous had any other so en- 
chained you as to prevent your seeing me; but what were 
you reading r 
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^ This '' (pointing to Hamlet^s exquisite soliloquy). *< Is it 
not a perfect transcript of a mind which had expected much, 
and found little in life, which longs for the rest of the 
grave, yet dares not rush, unbidden, on its unknown con- 
sequences f ' 

** Yes, I think it is, as you say, a perfect transcript of such 
a diseased mind." 

<< Diseased I yes, I suppose it was diseased, but with a 
disease which many share." 

« True — many expect much from life ; more, greatly more* 
than it can ever give ; for they expect to find in it what will 
satisfy a spirit immortal in its nature and infinite in its 
tendencies ; but I hope there are not many who, because 
these unreasonable and fanciful expectations have been 
disappointed, turn with such determined hoplessness as 
Hamlet from the beautiful realities of life.*' 

« The beautiful realities of life !" 

** Yes, Louise ; do you not believe there are such? Surely 
to you life is not valueless." 

<*No/^0 no I not valueless; I have long felt that in its 
exercise of our powers it has a deep and solemn value; but 
its beauty--" She paused and sighed. 

••Louise, look there," said Mr. Elford, pointing smilingly 
to the garden, where, over roses and honeysuckles, labur- 
nums and acacias, the dewdrops were yet sparkling. 

"Beautiful!" she exclaimed; then, looking at him with a 
smile, she said, *• but we were speaking of spiritual enjoy- 
ments." 

" And is there no enjoyment for the spirit in perceiving 
all that beauty, and reading there the love of Him who 
created it with senses fitted for its perception T 

•• Certainly there is," said Louise ; *^ but did you mean 
nothing more by the • beautiful realities of life ! ' " 

" Yes, much more. We have agreed Louise, that a slight 
acquaintance with life is productive of bitter disappointment 
to our high-raised expectations : we look for perfection, and 
because we find it not, we conclude all to be deformity. But 
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when we have searched farther — when we have gathered 
courage to look steadfastly on the world as it is, we find that 
the impress of Him who formed it is not yet wholly effaced. 
Even in the vicious and degraded of our race, we meet 
sometimes with traits of fidelity, of generosity, and devoted 
tenderness which make our hearts acknowledge readily their 
claim of brotherhood, and teach us that if we were wrong in 
our first belief that any were all good, we were equally 
wrong in believing that any were all evil. As we learn the 
real value of our brethren, we acquire a higher value for the 
life which connects us with them ; but we never know all the 
beauty and all the joy of life, Louise, till we regard it in its 
relations with the Eternal and the Infinite, till we regard it 
as the medium through which we see and know the Father 
of our spirits, from whose faint shadow we learn all we know 
of excellence, and beauty, and joy.'' 

Louise answered not for some time, and Mr. Elford would 
not interrupt her thoughts ; at length she said, slowly, ** I 
think you are right in all you say ; but my feelings— it is so 
hard to relinquish wholly the personal wishes, hopes, which 
have been the very life of our life—so sad to look to a long 
future unch^ered by their light." 

<f A long future ! what right have we to look to a long 
future t If we do, the lines of thought should so diverge as 
to take in the eternal and infinite relations of which I have 
spoken. Life, in its present relations, is the business of an 
hour, and in regarding those relations only, we should not 
look beyond the hour. Each hour brings its duties and its 
trials, Louise ; let us conscientiously perform the one, and 
patiently endure the other, and we shall find that each hour 
brings its pleasures too." 

We have given this conversation that the reader might 
form some opinion of the views of life which Mr. Elford 
endeavoured .to impress on the mind of Louise ; but his 
mode of doing this was not by a simple statement of his 
sentiments, or even by arguments] which should convince 
her reason of their truth. He introduced her to the beauties 
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of the country aronnd, which offered a new delight to one 
whose life had been divided between a convent and cities. 
Nature's thonsand voices in the mstlin^ leaf, the mnrmnring 
insect, the chirping bird, the rippling brook, all spoke of joy ; 
and her heart responded to them, for they conld not deceive 
or desert. Often, too, Mr. Elford brought home for her 
some gleaning from his day's associations, illustrative of the 
fine qualities yet exhibited by human nature— of the moral 
l)eauty which, in spite of man's perversions, still dwells in 
our world. But Mr. Elford served Louise most by finding 
for each hour employment which should exercise, yet not 
overtask her powers, and should give her the deep, true 
satisfaction that springs only from the performance of duty. 
The effects of such benevolent and judicious guidance were 
soon evident to Louise herself, in the heaUhier tone of her 
mind, and to others, in the elasticity of her movements, and 
the serenity of her countenance. We would gladly dwell 
longer, did our limits permit, on the character of that happi- 
ness which Louise now enjoyed : a happiness more stable, 
more enduring than any -she had before known, because 
more spiritual. Her memories of the past were never more 
dear than now. Of Madame de St. Laurent she thought 
often, and as often felt that never before had she truly un- 
derstood and entirely sympathized with her. Nor was De 
Montrevel unremembered. She knew he was with the 
Austrian army, daily exposed to death in battle, or to the 
more terrible death of a traitor, if taken prisoner, and her 
heart throbbed with painful solicitude, as stealthily, but 
constantly, she examined the public journals for news of the 
Boyalist forces; yet, spite of this solicitude, her remem- 
brance of him was less bitter than it had been since they 
. parted. In reviewing, with the calmness she could now com- 
mand, the circumstances connected with their separation, 
she saw much which, if it did not excuse, palliated the 
unjust suspicions of De Montrevel. Bhe still felt that the 
love which admitted the existence of such suspicions was 
unworthy of her acceptance, and insufficient to secure the 
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happiness of either; but she sometimes doubted whether, in 
declining any explanation of what seemed most censurable 
to him — the miniature — she had not sacrificed his just claims 
to her pride and her resentment. On this miniature she had 
not looked for four years : not since the day on which[she had 
sealed it up at the convent, till some time after her residence 
with Mr. and Mrs. Elford. It was early in October that Mr. 
Elford mentioned having received a letter from France, from 
which he learned that a battle between the French and Aus- 
trian forces was daily expected. 

That evening Louise unsealed the package, and with some- 
thing of the awe with which we visit the dead, uncovered 
the miniature. As the eyes met hers, with the same truth* 
fulness beaming from them which had so deeply impressed 
her in former times, and the smiling lips seemed ready to 
pour forth assurances of tender regard, the past, the present 
rushed upon her with overwhelming force ; his desertion — 
his danger— her chest grew tight, her bosom heaved, and, 
pressing her lips to the senseless lips before her, she burst 
into tears. The woman's heart was yet there, chastened^ 
strengthened, elevated, but still unchanged in its tenderness. 
Again Louise wore the miniature, for she felt while De Mon- 
trcvel was in danger she could not lay it aside. 



CHAPTER XV. 

"Do tlie duty which lies nearest thee, which thou knowest to be a duty, 
The second duty will already have become dearer."— Cabltls. 

And where, and how had De Montrevel spent these four 
years ? Launched at once into the very midst of action, at 
a time when, dissatisfied with others, and scarce satisfied 
with himself, he found thought alike perplexing and painful, 
the habits of his life had given way to the necessities of his 
nature, and the Austrian camp held not a more vigorous and 
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eaeigeCie officer— a more aetiTB and stinuig loldier than he. 
De Idgne was with him, and nde bj side they marched and 
Ibnght ; bat De Idgne had his wife, his children, his parents 
In Austria; and wheneyer he conld spare a few days or 
weeks from tiie actual duties of a soldier, he hastened to 
spend them in their society, while De Montrevel had nothing 
to dispute the claims of a camp upon hun, and that which 
was Bonght at first as a refuge from painful thoughts, became 
a habit In such a life, the pasriye emotions have little 
powei^the pictures of memory grow fiilnter, and less life- 
like, day by day; and thus would it hare been with De 
HontreTeTs feelings and memories in relation to Louise, had 
they not been kept alive by some extraneous influence. 
While she remained in Paris, his thoughts were ever at- 
tracted towards her by the dangers and horrors with which 
he knew her to be surrounded. The letters of the faithfol 
yet discreet Jacques Drissot^ always mentioned her, and 
generally in a manner which aroused his curiosity and sti- 
mulated his interest He met Augnste Yalancour in Vienna, 
and soon after learned from Hr. Elford the arrangement by 
which he was empowered to draw on him for half the 
amount held by him for Loniseu The quick, keen pang, the 
flash of indignation which this intelligence cost him, was 
scarcely consistent with what he had believed were his pre- 
vious convictions of their relations. But before indignation 
had time to harden into contempt, came Mr. Elford's letter,, 
consequent upon his first interview with Louise, in which 
he enclosed her order for the amount which yet remained 
in her power, and expressed her earnest wish that he could 
devise measures to regain what was so dishonestly held by 
Auguste Yalancour. Yet Mr. Elford, in the same letter, ac- 
knowledged that there was much which Mademoiselle de la 
Yalliere seemed either unwilling or unable to explain, and 
said that the instrument by which Auguste Yalancour 
claimed what he held was witnessed by the honest Jacques 
Brissot^ from whom De Montrevel had not heard since this 
transaction. De Montrevel re-endosed the order to Mr. 
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Elford) making it payable to Louise herself, and reqaesting 
Mr. Elford to assure her that it was on}y the amount in- 
tended for her by Madame de St. Laurent, and should be re* 
garded as a legacy from her. He would then gladly have 
dismissed the whole subject from his thoughts, but its very 
perplexity rendered this impossible. Again ^and again, in 
every moment of rest, he found himself striving to unravel 
the tangled skein, while his feelings to Louise now melted 
into tenderness at the supposition that his suspicions had 
been wholly unjust to her, and now hardened into stone at 
the remembrance of the miniature, and the conviction that, 
if the tale it seemed too certainly to tell were untrue, her 
whole course towards him, as well as her asseverations to 
Mr. Elford, had been deeply false. 

October, 1793, was a month fatal to the hopes of the 
exiled Boyalists of France. Scarcely had they recovered 
from the first stunning shock of the defeat at Boufflers by 
the Eepublican force under Jourdain, when they were struck 
ko the earth by the terrible intelligence that Marie Antoi- 
nette—first in beauty and misfortune— the innocent and the 
maligned, to whom every heart among them had done 
homage — had suffered a cruel and ignominious death. 
Nothing could have so paralyzed their powers as this event, 
for in her had centred all of generous enthusiasm which 
they had brought to the struggle. Deprived of her, they 
fought but for selfish interests or cold abstractions, to re- 
cover their titles and possessions, or to uphold a monarchy. 
Desirous to be the first to communicate such painful intelli- 
gence to his wife, and feeling that some time must elapse 
before the Austrians would be prepared again for ofiensive 
measures, De Ligne obtained a short leave of absence, and 
returned to Vienna, accompanied by De Montrevel, who, 
feeling inaction just at that time insupportable, had volun- 
teered to become the bearer of important despatches from 
the Austrian commander to the court. The day after their 
anival, as they sat together reading letters and papers 
which they had found awaiting them^ De Montrevel startled 
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Ui fiknd l»y a Buddon dsblmtiia of iusoiieniMa to set oat 
far Bngtoiid as aooa as ke oonld maloe the neceamy »r- 



«< Far Ezigluid T ftxclaiaed De Ligne : * wbat takes yoa 
there r 

^ One of my dbieote is to obtua aa iaterview with Jac- 
qaes Sdasot^ who wxitesme ia his asaiA dahioiis style, from 
which I CKS oaiy Tsgaety gather that he wishes to see me 
oa importuit hnaaiia ^ and that this wish is the resl cause 
of his visit to Sng^aad, thoogh it has very di£Ka«at ostentt- 

"One of yoar letfcen was from lir. Elfbrd, I tliiak," said 
I>e Ligae, iaqfoiriagly. 

A 8ini|ile affinnatiTe was De MoatreTePs only reply, un- 
less his hnghteaed coloar might be sapposed to convey 



There was long alenoe ; and when De ligne spoke again 
his voiee roused De MontreTel fivaa a de^ reveiy. *De 
MontreTel, I do aot see how yoa caa well be absent from 
the anny for so long a period as yoa will require for a visit 
toBnglaadJ* '' 

"I am not sore, De Idgne, that I shall ever rejoin the 
army, for with the queen perished the strongest tie that con- 
nected me with it.* 

** Your queen's son still lives," said De Ligne. 

*<Bat will aot live long. I have long felt, Louis, that 
French nobles were oat of place in an Aostrian camp ; bat for 
the faint hope of rescuing my unfortunate queen from the 
wretches who were pressing her life oat by their cruelties, 
would I have remained there. Now she is beyond their 
power, and I am well convinced that this misled army will 
never do aught for her son." 

''They may revenge his injuries," said the excited De 
Ligne, starting from his seat and pacing the floor rapidly. 

** There spoke the trained soldier, not the Frenchman or 
the Christian. I took arms too late in life to^sympathise 
with you there, Louis." 
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** And you will relinquish all hope of restoration to your 
country — your estates 1" 

'' No, Louis, I do not relinquish all hope of this. I believe 
that we shall be restored to France, that France will one day 
be restored to herself ; but I do not think it will be by the 
action of hostile armies." ' 

« Why, then, have you hitherto fought.** 

*^ Because these convictions have been of gradual growth, 
and I have been impelled by the hope of rescuing my un- 
fortunate king and queen from captivity and death. 

** Your king is now in captivity." 

** And to liberate that innocent and hapless boy, De Ligne, 
I would joiti the most desperate enterprise that man could 
plan or undertake ; but you know too weU that little is to be 
hoped for him from any movement contemplated at present. 
Considerations of the deepest personal nature take me to 
England, yet a summons from you shall outweigh them all ; 
but do not give that summons, Louis, unless you have in 
view some really important design in which I may aid. My 
life belongs to my king, and it shall be cheerAiUy devoted to 
him whenever it can do him service ; but I will not throw 
it away on a phantasm.'' 



CHAPTER XVL 

**Por. 'Confess 

What treason there is mingled with your love. 

Bass, None hat that ugly treason of mlstrost, 
Which makes me fear the eijoying of my love." 

Merchant of Veniee. 

A FEW weeks after this conversation with De Ligne, De 
Montrevel landed in England, having embarked at one of 
the Italian ports in an English man-of-war, to whose com- 
mander he ha^ brought letters from the British minister at 
Vienna. This rapidly conceived and as rapidly executed 
voyage had not been caused only by the desire to meet 
Jacques Brissot. The letter from Mr. Elford to which Do 
L 
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JdgM bad alfaided had probablj al least as mnch influence 
on it Thai letter was as follows :— 

LoiM», OeMer 20, 1793. 

* I am, perhaps, the onlj hanker, mj dear Marquis, who 
ever found it difficult to ohtun an owner for mone7, to the 
reception of which neither disgrace nor peril was attached. 
Here am 1 with nearly £18000 sterling (for the accumula- 
tion of interest in my hands, and a profitahle investment of 
part of it, which I will explain at my leisure, have brought 
the remainder, rfter the payment of Monsieur Auguste 
Yalancour's moiety, up to that sum) — here am I, then^ with 
£18000 of honest money, which nobody will own. What 
shall I do with it! Give it to Mademoiselle de la Yalliere, 
you win say. Let me tell you, De Montrevel, that if it is to 
be ofiered to Mademoiselle de la Yalliere again, it must be 
by yourself— certainly not by me — ^for at the slightest allu- 
sion to it her figure is erected with an air that would make 
the fortune of a tragedy queen, and her soft eye kindles 
with a spirit which I think young Lord scarcely sus- 
pects, or he might not baye sued so humbly to me for my 
interest with her a few days since. To speak more seriously 
•^more as her feelings deserve— Louise de la Yalliere 
endured for months both toil and privation, yet refused to 
receive aid from this source ; can you believe she will do so 
now, when no such necesaty exists! My home is hers, and 
I hope will remain so till she exchanges it for a husband's. 
She is to my wife and myself a cherished daughtei^-to my 
grand-daughter she calls herself a governess; but by her 
and by us she is regarded as her sister and friend. 

<< To return to business. I am not willing longer to retain 
property not mine, yet the disposal of which is left so abso- 
lutely to me. I am an old man, as you know, and though I 
never was in better health, I may die soon, and suddenly ; 
and I would not leave such an embarrassment as this would 
prove to an honest, or such a temptation as it might be to a 
dishonest successor. Could you come to England, an hour's 
personal interview between Mademoiselle de la Yalliere 
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and yoarself would do more towards a jnst arrangement of 
this affair than volumes of correspondence. Come, then, if 
it be possible. 

<* Independently of business, De Montrevel, I should be 
rejoiced to welcome you to England, and Mrs. Elford would 
be truly gratified by seeing the brother of the kind Madame 
de St Laurent, to whose devoted attentions, we believe, our 
daughter owed her recovery from the illness that sent us to 
France with her, and we the ten years of happiness which 
intervened between that time and her death. 

** On whatever you may decide, let^ me hear your decision 
soon. « Yours very truly, » S. Elpoed." 

From Portsmouth De Montrevel wrote to Mr. Elford, and 
mentioned the hotel in London at which, by the advice of 
Captain H., he should put up. He entered London in the 
evening. At his hotel he found a note from Mr. Elford in- 
viting him to his house, and saying that he had waited for 
him as long as it was possible to do without discourtesy to 
some friends who were engaged to dine with him. He 
added that he should delay dinner to the last possible 
moment, with the hope of having his company at it, and he 
hoped he would follow him without delay, if he were not 
too much fatigued. 

De Montrevel looked at his watch — ^it was an hour later 
than the date of his note. He examined the card of address 
Mr. Elford had enclosed, and muttering, *' Eight miles from 
London— I shall be too late :" he threw the note aside, and 
walked slowly and thoughtfuUy across the room. Suddenly 
his countenance assumed an air of decision ; he looked again 
at his watch, and, ringing his bell, ordered his trunks to be 
sent up, and a carriage to be in readiness for him. In half an 
hour he was on the road to Mr. Elford's, while the west was 
still reddened with the dim twilight of a November evening. 

When his name was announced at the door, the servant 
who received him said, '^ Mr. Elford is expecting you, sir. 
Shall I show you into the dining-room!" 
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« I wish to fee Mr. Elford alone for a few mioutes firat. 
Take my card to Iiim.** 

** Then, sir, if you will please to walk this way, I will show 
yovL to Mr. EIford*s library." 

Opening the door of a room, which he supposed was with- 
out an occupant, the servant ushered De Montrevel in 
silently and closed the door. Mr. Elford's doors were too 
well arranf^ed to give notice of an arrival, and De Montre- 
▼el's step on the soft carpet did not seem to disturb a lady, 
who stood with her back to him, intently regarding a map 
hung against the wall, on which she seemed to be tracing a 
line. There was but one light in the library, and that wbm 
on a stand near the lady, throwing its rays directly upon 
her. Habited in black velvet, fitting closely to the waist, 
and falling from thence to the feet in rich, soft folds, her 
figure displayed,. in its fine proportions, its graceful outline, 
and full development, the perfection of womanhood. The 
lace which fell around her shoulders and bosom, veiled, 
without concealing, their beauty. Her head was thrown 
slightly back, and the only ornament discoverable on her 
person was the single white camelia, which glistened upon 
the glossy black braids twined around it. She stood near 
an angle of the wall, and as De Montrevel glanced from her 
figure to the shadowy profile cast upon the wall, he started 
with surprise. The features were those of Louise de la 
Valliere; but how unlike was her slight, bending form and 
timid air, to the commanding figure before him I He moved 
to get a view of the face, but his surprise made him heed- 
less, and he stumbled against a chair just as he had brought 
himself within the better-lighted part of the room. The 
noise he made caused the lady to turn. There was a sudden 
flashing of the eye, a quick rush of blood to neck and face, 
and then, stifling a cry, she became deadly pale, and put 
out her hand as if to save herself from falling. 

** Louise 1'' exclaimed De Montrevel, springing towards her 
with a transport, occasioned more, perhaps, by admiration oi 
the present Louise, than by tender remembrance of the past. 
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Before he could reach her— before, at least, he conld offer 
his support to her, her weakness had vanished, and with a 
manner dignified, yet gentle — so kind that it left a friend 
nothing to desire— yet so quiet that it gave no hope of any- 
thing beyond friendship, she said, <* I am very glad to see you 
here in safety, Monsieur. I did not know you had arrived, and 
not having heard the door opened, I must pray you pardon 
for the strange reception my surprise made me give you." 

His own hasty demonstration contrasted with her quickly- 
resumed self-possession ; the bewildering resemblances and 
more bewildering differences between his memories and his 
experience, all served to embarrass De Montrevel, and he, 
whom Louise had always seen giving countenance and sup- 
port to others, seemed, for almost the first time in his life, to 
need encouragement. He was relieved by the entrance of 
Mr. Elford, who welcomed him cordially to England and to 
his house, and then said, glancing at Louise, << You needed 
no introduction, I see." 

*« No," replied De Montrevel, bowing to her : Time has 
added new charms to Mademoiselle de la Yalliere, but my 
memory of her was beyond his power." 

" I thought you were gone, Louise; you will be late, I 
think," 

"I have been waiting for my mother — and here she 
comes." 

As she spoke, Madame de la Yalliere entered, attired with 
taste and elegance, but with less splendour than De Mon- 
trevel had been accustomed to see her display. She greeted 
him warmly, and, after chatting a few minutes with him, 
urged his accompanying Louise and herself to their evening 
engagement. '* Come, your Austrian uniform will make you 
quite the lion of the evening." 

« And you will be the lion's keeper," said Mr. Elford, 
playfully. 

"Yes, and so win the most profound gratitude of my 
friend. Lady Melville, for bringing him first to her soiree** 

« I give my consent, De Montrevel, to your going with the 
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Uaie., proved you wiU return with them and make thi. 

your home while you are in England." .» _^n »n««it. 

-Thanlc you-tha»k you, my kind friend; 't*^ »*J«-^ 

bemyohiefplea««einBnghindtovi«tyou. I-'^''^ 

to my hotel for the night ; but if the D-che«e wJl pern^t 
»e <L to pay my rennet, to Mr.. Blford. I wdl attend h«r 

rdMademoiUedeUValUerewith pleasure, and wdl Bee 

them safe affain to your door/* 

' orno," said the Duchesse, - iHat last wiU Bot be neces- 
«uy, for we shall have an escort when we return Indeed^ 
you shall have no more driving for me, for you have trar 
veUed to-day, and must be fatigued already. 

«0h no ; I have Uved the Ufe of a soldier, you know, 
since we met, and to be driven along in a softly-cushioned 
carriage is to be quite at rest." 

« Well, men grow tired of being at rest sometmies, and 1 
wUl not have you drive about any more for us; and if you 
only let me present you to Lady MelviUe, and show your- 
self a while in her rooms, I wiU help you to vanidi when- 
ever you please. But you must come without seemg Mxb. 
Elford, for she is not very weU, and has retired to her own 
apartment already." 

"And I WiU not tell her to-night,»* said Mr. Elford, «* that 
you have been hero, and left our house for a hotel. But you 
will dine nith us to-morrow I" 

" With pleasure ; but now good-night, fqr I see I am de- 
taining the ladies." 

If De Montrevel had wondered at the change which time 
had wrought in the appearance of Louise, he was no less 
impressed by the different character conveyed in her social 
manifestations. He had known her a sensitive girl, appeal- 
ing by her timidity and tenderness to the hearts of others; 
he saw her, with no less feminine gentleness, show a modest, 
unpresuming dignity and repose of manner-a something 
that seemed to say she had 

••— The conadence of Jier worth 
^^t wonXd be wooed and not wiBoaght be wa." 
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Her countenance was serene, sometimes sportive, but, to 
his eye, her serenity was not that of one whose calm had 
never been disturbed ; it boi^e the loftier aspect of one who 
had struggled and conquered. The whispered expressions 
of admiration, the frequent announcement of her name 
which he heard as he proceeded with her through the 
crowded rooms to the boudoir of Lady Melville, told him 
with how much idat she was received in society ; yet neither 
embarrassment nor elation was visible in her looks or man- 
ner. In & word, he sought in vain for the convent recluse 
or Parisian belle. Again Louise gave proof that woman was 
but the " Cynthia of the minute f' and though De Montrevel 
might not be disposed to add, <<And every change still 
lovelier than the last," he certainly felt that the being at his 
side awakened his interest more fully than any he had 
known before. Speculation was busy during ^this evening 
with her every manifestation. Should he find beneath that 
polished and calm exterior the tender heart he had once 
trusted, and which, even when most convinced of its treach- 
ery and falsehood to himself, he had believed capable of 
devoted affection for another I or had the experiences which 
had stilled the play of feature, checked the blood's^ quick 
ebb and flow, and changed the eye*s joyous flash and glisten- 
ing moisture into a steady, tranquil light, extended their 
influence to the heart, and taught that to throb with more 
lethargic movement t These were questions which he could 
not answer, yet h^ felt that he could not rest satisfied while 
they remained unanswered. A thousand times, ere he slept 
that night, he said to himself, '^ What is it to me whether 
she is capable of love, since her love is not, probably 
never can be, mine!" and as often his heart responded, 
** Be it so : it will be much to find her worthy — ^to find that 
her nature has been regulated and chastened, not chilled 
or hardened.** 

Li this De Montrevel gave proof that he was at last 
beginning to understand what love is ; not the sport of an 
exuberant foncyi not the wild tumult of pas8ion--4hough to 
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these ita pore name baa been too often applied— but the 
deep, earnest emotion with which a spirit devotes itself to 
another spirit, seeks its happiness and rejoices in its excel- 
lence, willingly suirendering to these the attainment of its 
own personid desires. Snch a love— and no other deserves 
the name— elevates and purifies the heart into which it 
enters, and, instead of the absorbing influence which pas- 
sion exercises^ it extends its view of its own obligations, and 
strengthens it for their performance. Snch a love was now 
arising in the heart of De Montrevel for Looise ;^the birth, 
not of an evening's admiration, as it may seem to the heed- 
less reader, but of the confidence and respect the present 
character of her countenance and manner almost irresistibly 
inspired— a confidence and respect that supplied the only 
element wanting to make the feelings with which hereto- 
fore he regarded her — ^love. He had come to England deter- 
mined not to leave it doubtful of her relations with Auguste 
Yalancour, or of the true nature of her past and present 
feelings to himself; but, above all these considerations, now 
rose another, far higher, far dearex^-the desire to know 
whether Louise was as good as she was beautiful, as happy 
as she was good. 

De Montrevel saw Mr. Elford at his place of business the 
next day, and received there a letter from Jacques Brissot. 
In this, Jacques informed him that the public business 
which had been the ostensible cause of his own journey to 
England had been postponed for some weeks, and requested 
that, if possible, De Montrevel would delay his departure 
until he should arrive, as he had very important reasons for 
desiring to see him. During these weeks of inaction, De 
Montrevel gave himself to the enjoyment of the society of 
Louise, and to the study of her character. And sl^e was con- 
scious of it. She saw the new feeling she had inspired, and 
ehe rejoiced in it. She knew not its extent — she dared not 
call it love ; but it was a pure and worthy feeling — ^worthy of 
him — worthy of hei^— a right and true response to her own 
heart) and far more valuable than that he had once avowed for 
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her, and which they had both named love. This last, she 
had long felt, even had it been all it seemed to her, could 
not have met the necessities of her own awakened and de- 
veloped nature ; and she now saw that it would have been 
equally insufficient for the happiness of De Montrevel him- 
self. In him she saw the qus^ties which, in their former 
period of intercourse, had been only visible to the eye of 
affection, developed into energetic and decided action ; and 
she soon found that he had adopted Mr. Elford's philosophy, 
and that the wearied Notary of pleasure had learned to find 
enjoyment ever new in the consciousness of duty perfonned 
— ^in the active exercise of his higher powers and more 
generous emotions. Had the feelings which now united De 
Montrevel and Louise been of a selfish character, their situa- 
tion, while each remained doubtful of the preferring regard 
of the other, would have been both painful and embarrass- 
ing; but as it was, though perfect confidence alone could 
give them unalloyed happiness, they had much present en- 
joyment in each houi^s unfolding of mind and heart; and 
if neither felt privileged to give full expression to their feel- 
ings, neither made any studious concealment of true, friendly 
regard. Their conversations were free and unrestrained on 
all subjects but one — ^their past relations. From any allu- 
sion to these both shrank, while doubtful how they might be 
regarded by the other. 

They wsJked together one evening to the brow of a hill in 
Mr. Elford's grounds, from which there was a fine view of 
the Thames and its banks. Louise pointed out, with enthu- 
siasm, all the charms of the scene. De Montrevel looked 
more admiringly upon her than upon the prospect, as he said, 
<^ You are eloquent in your praise." 

<< We are always eloquent when we feel deeply; and I feel 
the charms of nature very deeply, especially of this view, 
for here I took one of my first lessons in what Mr. Elford 
calls the beautiful realities of life." 

*' Does he mean by that there is no reality in the moral 
world I" 
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'' Oh no— far otherwise." She paused a moment, then 
added, with a smile, <* To ezphiin his meaning folly, I most 
talk a little of myselL" 

*< You can speak of nothing more interesting to me,** said 
De Montrerel, with an ardour which brought a slight flush 
into the cheek of Louise. 

'^ You will not wonder that mj experiences in France— I 
mean in Paris— among the terrible scenes of the Bevolntiony 
divested life of all charm in my eyes. I had learned even 
there, and perhaps from the moral txercise of those very 
scenes, something of its value. I had ceased to regard it 
wholly as a burden." 

<< WhoUy a&a burden : Did you ever so regard it I" 

Again Louise was slightly embarrassed, and she proceeded 
without replying to his question. ^ I had learned to regard 
it as a valuable gift for valuable ends— a school of discipline 
which was, by strengthening and developing our powers, to 
fit us for a higher and happier'condition of being— but it 
had no beauty in my eyes; and when Mr. Elford first talked 
to me of its beautiful realities, he seemed as one who mocked 
me. He saw that my sickly mind could not then appreciate 
the beauty of our social life, and it was with nature's chaims 
that he first acquainted me, striving to attune my heart to 
gladness by awakening its response to these ; and here, as I 
before said, he began to initiate me into the true philosophy 
of life." 

<< And may I ask what was that philosophy! I, too, should 
like to take my first lesson here." 

Louise looked smilingly up at him as she repeated, ** Your 
first lesson ! it is a philosophy iu which, if I mistake not, you 
have taken many lessons, though in a very different school 
from this ; but you shall judge. Mr. Elford teaches that, as 
in the natural world our pleasures as well as our necessities 
are supplied, so life in the moral world ministers to our 
cheerful enjoyment as well as to our improvement; and that 
as in the one the dark cloud and rugged rock render yet 
more attractive the sun-beam and the smiling landscape so 
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in Uie other, the sternest oircumstances advAQce our highest 
happiness, if, instead of yielding supinely to them, we exert 
ourselves, with humble submission to Heaven, in earnest 
congest or cheerful endurance." 

" He is right," said De Montrevel, with energy, " My 
life, till within the last five years, had been a succession of 
pleasures : these years have been full of stem trial and bitter 
conflict, yet in these years only have I caught a glimpse of 
tho true happiness which never shows itself to us unless 
associated with duty." 

This did De Montrevel and Louise daily unveil their 
minds to each other, and, in their allusions to the influences 
of the past, often approached the very point of that perfect 
confidence which would have given them knowledge of their 
perfect sympathy, and secured to them the happiness- they 
most coveted ; yet ever did they shrink back from that point 
— she, with the sensitive delicacy of woman, he, with the ap- 
prehension that, in striving for an uncertain future, he 
should lose the valued present. This apprehension also 
made De Montrevel delay to the last moment any confer- 
ence with Louise on the subject which had made Mr. Elford 
solicit his presence in England. Indeed, that subject was so 
associated with their separation that the one could scarcely 
be touched without leading to the other, and thus involving 
all which he longed, yet feared to say. 

De Montrevel now limited his stay in England only by 
the arrival of a summons from De Ligne, and thought so 
seldom of the promised visit of Jacques Brissot, that it was 
with no slight surprise he saw him one day enter his room 
at the hotel. 

« I am[|sorry. Monsieur, to have kept you waiting so long," 
said Jacques, after their first greetings were over, which 
were as respectful on the one side, and as cordial on the 
other, as in former times.' 

<< Waiting i" repeated De MontrevcL ^ I have not waited 
for you, Jacques, for I did not know you were in England." 

" It was waiting in England, I meant, sir— when you were, 
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probabtyi wiildng joimelf in Anttriar— bat I could not come 
before, for the people who lent me kept putting me off, and 
I did not dare to show by hnnying them that it wae my own 
business, and not thdrs, that brought me. Now thej have 
only given me three days to stay in England." 

<<But why do yon go back to them at allt" asked De 
Montrevel : ^ France seems to be at present no place for 
honest men.** 

<< It never will be agdn, sir, if all the honest men leave it.* 

" That is true, Jacqnes— that is tme ; there was too much 
emigration, I fear, at firrt : bnt I cannot afford to lose you in 
those bntchera^ shambles at Paris.** 

<< Thank you. Monsieur, for saying so, but you cannot 
afford, I think, to keep me here. I do not know any one 
else to whom you can trust your interests in France. It is 
but little that the best disposed can do for you there now. 
You must have of en wanted money, I fear, Monsieur." 

** No, Jacques, never, thanks to your remittances, and to 
the jewels I carried with me.** 

<* Well, Monsieur, I have done the best I could. Here^ — 
taking out a pocket-book as he spoke~^< are most of the 
rents I have been able to collect in the last year from that 
part of your estate which was given to me. They are not 
half what they ought to be, but these are times when few are 
willing to work." 

*^ Bnt how will you live yourself, Jacques, If you give me 
thisf Ton must keep up a style corresponding to your 
fortune, you know." 

The Marquis spoke playfully, yet pressed back the pocket- 
book into the hand of Jacques. 

^ As to that Monsieur, the less style the better, if I would 
keep my fortune, and I have all I want for myself. What I 
mainly wanted to see yon here for was to consult you and 
Mr. Elford, about some plan for sending you safely eveiy 
year whatever I could raise for you. It must be so secret 
that none can suspect it in France, for, if anybody there bnt 
dream of it, your estate and my head will go together." 
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** Well, well, we will talk to Mr. Elford about it," replied 
De Montrevel ; " but remember, Jacques, to preserve the 
secret, you must not lecive yourself impoverished." 

« No fear of that, sir — ^no fear of that." 

*< You must have a very difficult part to play in Paris, 
my poor Jacques. To see so many noble and excellent 
people executed, and seem to be the friend of their execu- 
tioners." 

*< Seem to be. Monsieur ; but then I had the comfort of 
often doing them a kind act, and sometimes of letting them 
know they had a friend near. I think, Monsieur, it must 
have been in preparation for the part I was to play in Paris 
that I had such a face given me as people always said could 
look two ways at once." 

^ Your face has doubtless had its uses, Jacques. And so 
you have been able to show your kindness to some of these 
unforttmates!" 

" Yes, Monsieur; and I think your sending me to Paris to 
look after the Duchesse de la Yalliere and her daughter saved 
them from La Force, if not from the guillotine, for the Duo 
trusted everything to Monsieur Yalancour, and did every- 
thing that he wished, and he was determined that Made- 
moiselle de la Yalliere should never leave France till she 
had given him a claim to the little fortune you had secured 
to her. Mademoiselle could not be persuaded or forced into 
having anything to do with the fortune ; so the only way for 
him to secure it was to marry her, and her choice lay be- 
tween him and the guillotine— of which she seemed decidedly 
to prefer the last, when I came to her help." 

« I do not understand your saying that Mademoiselle de 
la Yalliere would have nothing to do with the fortune, when 
Mr. Elford has in his hands an instrument by which Mon- 
sieur Yalancour claims and has received half of it; which in- 
strument is signed by Mademoiselle de la Yalliere, and 
witnessed by you." 

While the Marquis was speaking, Jacques met his eye with 
a singular smile, and, as he ceased, he indulged for a moment 
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in a low, cbneiding langh before he replied, '* Pardon my 
langhing, MonBienr, bnt indeed I cannot help it, when I 
think how cleverly I managed that bnainess; tiiough it did 
hurt me too, to deceive the poor yonng lady, who trusted to 
me so that she was willing to sign what I wrote without 
reading it, and who seemed to think more of convincing the 
Marquis de Montrevel that she had never willingly taken 
his money, than of escaping the guillotine they threatened 
her with." 

Proud of his skill in this affair, Jacques was easily led on 
to narrate the whole scene to Montrevel. He told the artful 
questions by which he enlightened Loniite in relation to 
what she was doing-Hsketched simply, but strongly, her evi- 
dent surprise and prompt decision— her firm and proud re- 
ply to the unmanly taunts and more unmanly threats of 
Auguste Yalancour— her unequivocally expressed) admira- 
tion of De Montrevel, and earnest solicitude for his just ap- 
preciation of her— and the perfect ignorance with which she 
had given her order in fevour of Auguste Yalancour. *« I 
would not have given him so much, sir, bnt I knew he was a 
desperate man, and I was afraid to urge him too far. I knew, 
too, that terrible times were approaching in Paris, and the 
Duchesse, who was known to have valuable jewels^ would 
not have been safe there long/* 

De Montrevel did not reply to Jacques, but sat long after 
he had ceased speaking, leaning his head upon his hand, and 
looking like one in a pleasant dream. Jacques shuffled his 
feet, coughed, hemmed, aU in vain — he attracted no atten- 
tion. At length he spoke. ^ Do you not think, sir, we had 
better see Mr. Elford about this arrangement, as I must re« 
turn so soon?" 

*< Yes, yon had better see Mr. Elford, and return here— I 
mean, let me see you again to-night : I have an engagement 
during the day;" and De Montrevel started from his chair, 
rang his bell quickly, and ordered his carriage. Wondering 
at a manner so unlike his master's former quietness^ Jacques 
took his leave, promising to see Mr. Elford, and to inform 
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the UarqniB in the evening of the arrangement which should 
be made. 

It was yet early— scarcely noon— when De Montrevel 
arrived at Mr. Elford's. He had been so frequent a visiter 
there, that he was quite aufait of the habits of the family, 
and knew that at this hour Louise would probably be read- 
ing in the library, and alone. He proceeded there im- 
mediately, and acting on the privilege conferred by inti- 
macy, he entered unannounced. Louise was there, still in 
her simple morning-dress of white muslin, and the smile 
with which she received De Montrevel did not proclaim him 
an unwelcome intruder. 

*^ Are you earlier than usual, or has my book made time 
pass more swiftly f she asked, as she returned his greeting. 

<* It is quite early. I wished to see you before there was 
danger of interruption by other visiters." 

De MontreveVs tone, his looks, and ntianner, conveyed 
more than his words ; and fearing to check his confidence 
by coldness — ^fearing yet more to force it by manifesting her 
interest — ^Louise vainly sought some unobjectionable mode 
to break the silence which succeeded. This silence did not 
continue long. 

}^f^ Louise," said De Montrevel, in a voice, the depth of 
whose tone made the heart of Louise bound and her frame 
tremble, *< Jacques Brissot has arrived: I have seen him, 
and it now depends on you whether to-morrow I look not 
back from the sea on England — again an unconnected wan- 
derer. I came here for the sole purpose of seeking your 
confidence, and entreating you to prove that you had par- 
doned my intemperate upbraidings in our last painful inter- 
view, by accepting the provision to which my sistei^s wishes 
entitled you—'* 

« Pray spare me. Monsieur—** 

^ Nay, Louise, hear me, for I have much to say, and on 
this subject I will not now trouble you. Long before I 
came to England, I had felt that in their full extent my up- 
braidings had been unjust, as well as intemperate. Bitterly 
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had I condemned myself for suffering any disappointment to 
make me, even for an hour, suspect one so transparent in 
her simplicity of systematic treachery and mercenary de- 
signs. I speak these words with shame, Louise, and scarce 
dare ask your forgiveness for such injustice, for which the 
maddening circumstances of the hour are the only palliation 
I can offer ; let me add that, before you left my presence on 
that morning, my heart had given the lie to my own words, 
and reproached me more bitterly than you ever can. But 
though thus acquitting you of my harsher accusations, I did 
not, and thought I could not, doubt your indifference to me 
—your devotion to another— until, since your abode in Eng- 
land, communications received from Mr. Elford have led me 
to think that even here I may have been mistaken.^ 

A burning blush rose to the very temples of Louise, and 
De Montrevel hastened to explain. 

«! mean that those communications made me doubt 
whether he whom I had supposed my successful rival had 
truly and permanently established himself in your regard. 
My interest in you suffered me not to leave this doubtfiil, 
and I hoped that the confidence I came to England to seek 
from you would extend to this subject. You may ask why 
I have so long delayed to seek this confidence. Louise, my 
answer will unveil to you my whole heart. Oar very first 
interview in England taught me that, though you had for- 
merly pleased my fancy and interested my feelings, it was 
only now that you commanded the full approval of my 
mind, and entire devotion of my heart. Louise, when first 
I sought you in your convent home, I said, I love you, and 
I was not consciously false ; yet how much deeper meaning 
dwells now in those same words 1 Louise, I love you with 
a love which makes your happiness, your excellence, dearer 
to me than all else— a love that would not owo life's most 
precious treasure — ^yourself— to the lightest sacrifice of these. 
Here I have seen you happy— I have received every day 
new proof of your excellence— and I have been happy. Can 
you wonder that I have hesitated to risk this happin 
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hesitated while hlessed, with your friendship, to urge a suit 
for more — ^a suit which, if unsuccessful, must have banislied 
me from your presence! But this morning I heard, Louise, 
what would have removed every fear — ^had any fear remained 
—that he whom I dreaded as a rival possessed an interest 
in your heart ; and, Louise, before I heard this, I had some- 
times dared to hope — ^nay, you shall know all my boldness — 
I have felt — here — since I learned to estimate your native 
integrity of character, I have felt — dare I say it ! — that once 
your love was mine ; that when you allowed me to call you 
my own, you were my own indeed. Was it not so, Louise f 

For an instant Louise lifted her eyes to De Montrevel's^ 
and he caught the smile that played in them as she whi^ 
pered, ** Have you forgotten the miniature f 

His heart bounded with hope as he replied, ** No, Louise, 
I have not forgotten it ; but my trust in your truth is stronger 
now than even that memory. I do not understand it. I 
acknowledge that it perplexes me when I think of it, yet it 
has no power over my faith in you. I ask no explanation of 
that or anything else. Give me your simple avowal that the 
heart I wronged so deeply was mine — may be mine again — 
and I desire no more. Speak, Louise." 

De Montrevel had drawn near, and clasped her hand. 
Louise averted from him her crimsoned face, as with her 
other trembling hand she drew the miniature from her 
bosom, and holding it towards him, murmured, **' Let that 
speak for me." 

His emotions who can describe! Louise saw him not, 
but she felt that he was at her feet ; that his face was bowed 
upon her hands as he held them clasped in his. It was long 
ere either spoke. At length, De Montrevel, as he yet kneeled 
beside her, drew her towards him, till her head rested on his 
shoulder ; and bending over her, said, tenderly, *< My own- 
again f* and as he gazed on the serene, trusting expression 
of the face — on her quick, bright blushes — on the eyes veiled 
by their snowy lids and long, dark lashes, and on the soft, 
sweet smile that played around her lips — the Louise of the 

H 
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convent leemed, indeed, agaiu before him. In the love im- 
pressed upon her featarea, there waa no chanjce — none in tliat 
which animated her heart. In the girl and tlie woman thie 
love waa alike apiritual and truatinf;. In both, the noble 
qualities imagined or manifested in the one beloved, was the 
object of regard — snch is ever the love of the pure and trui>- 
hcarted woman. As memory thus tniiied to the past, De 
Montrevel exclaimed, ** O, Louise I how can I ever pardon 
myself for having tlirown away five years of happiness T 

** Say not so, my friend," said Louise, softly, as, disengag- 
ing herself from his embrace, she turned her eyes timidly 
upon him. ^ Call not those years thrown away which have 
taught us the depths of our own natures." 

^ As regards me, my Louise, you are right; the iiill sym- 
pathy with you, the pure and perfect happiness of this hour 
could never have been mine, but for the lessons of those five 
years ; but you— you needed not to be purified by suffering." 

Such prase was too dear to be disputed, and Louise only 
replied, ** But I needed to be strengthened, Do Montrevel." 

In after da\Sy when the first agitating emotions of newly* 
awakened joy had subsided into ''the sober certainty dt 
waking bliss" — when they could reason as well as feel, sho 
averred, and De Montrevel acknowledged, tlut to the develop- 
ment and perfect culture of her nature, as well as of his, trial 
had been necessary. A creature who lived in her affections, 
love bad governed and guided her, directing every action, 
and moulding her whole character. At its bidding she had 
devoted herself to the gloom of the convent, or sported, the 
gayest of the gay, in a Parisian assembly ; at its bidding she 
could have made great sacrifices and accomplished noble 
acts^but in all these her higher nature would have slept^the 
Toice of Qod within her would have been silent; and though 
the purity of her taste and the influence of her early associa* 
lions would have made evil revolting to her when presented 
in a gross or glaring form, she might have been led by <* Iha 
one loved voice" into much insensible deviation from the 
right^-devmtion not the less certainly productive of i 
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ing, because unconscious. Her strongest affection had been 
crushed, and while her heart yet lay prostrate beneath tlie 
blow, the uncompromising teacher, Life, had forced her into 
action, to which duty, a sense of the right, was the only 
incentive left. In obeying this, in following its guidance, 
she had first risen above the earth into the region of tlie 
spiritual, and as she attained to faith in the ^* Father of 
Spirits,*' a light broke into her soul, discovering there a 
fountain of peace and joy, whose deep waters are troubled 
by no eai'thly influence — over which only her own spirit had 
power. Her inconsistencies, what had they been ! the incon- 
sistencies of woman — what are they but the vain efforts of a 
devoted heart to conform all its manifestations to another's 
nature ! Her inconstancy — the mock of ages — how often is 
it but the heart's recoil from th^ base image of clay into 
which experience transmutes the golden idol of imagina* 
tion! Would you have woman, then, consistent, constant| 
— teach her as she has never yet been taught, that her purest 
affections require the balance-wheel of principle, and should 
be made subservient to her higher reason* 



CHAPTER XVU. 

* For, First, go with me to church and call me wife. 
And then away; 

For never shall you He by Portia's side 
With an unquiet souL**— J/ercAon^ qf VaUet 

Early in January, 1794, Louise and De Montrevel stood 
side by side before the altar of Qod, and publicly recorded 
the vows their hearts had made. Their engagement had 
given unalloyed pleasure to her mother and to her English 
friends. 

Some weeks before their marriage, De Montrevel restored 
to her the dianuwds of Madame de St. Laurent, which, it 
nuqr be remembered, he had formerly given her, but whieii 
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8he had returned to him through the kind physician who had 
accompanied her to the convent. De Montrevel's necessities 
had compelled him to part with many valuable jewels and 
family relics, but these diamonds his sister had specially 
designated as a gifb to his wife ; and they had been .placed, 
with all else that he could save from his wreck of fortune, 
in Mr. Elford's keeping. Louise opened the case of diamonds 
which he had placed on a table before her, and gazed on 
them with tender memory of her to whom they had be- 
longed. 

<* Louise,*' said De Montrevel, placing a splendid aigrette 
on her dark hair, ** brilliant and beautiful as these are, they 
are scarcely so beautiful as that snowy flower you wore on 
the first evening we met in England." 

<< Then you would not admire me very much more in dia- 
monds, would you r asked Louise, with a soft blush rising 
to her cheeks. 

*« Admire you more ! My admiration of you, my Louise, 
cannot be affected by such things; for it is the truthful, gen- 
tle, earnest spirit beaming from your face, and expressed in 
your every movement, that I admire and love." 

<* Then why should I wear diamonds f 

De Montrevel could not be insensible to the tender com- 
pliment conveyed in this question, and he expressed his gra- 
titude for it ; but he saw that Louise had a farther meaning, 
and he said, ** I see, Louise, that you have some proposition 
to make in relation to these diamonds — ^you cannot hesitate 
to speak your wishes to me." 

*< Tou will promise, then, not to think me indifferent to 
your magnificent present, or to the dear memory of her to 
whom these jewels once belonged) if I should propose to 
part with them r 

^ To part with them !" exclaimed De Montrevel. 

^ Tes ; for what could I do with these splendid diamonds 
in our simple homef 

That word ** our" would have made De Montrevel listen 
.with pleasure to any proposition. Pressing his lips to the 
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liftnd he held, he said, ** Well, what shall we do wifch the 
diamonds r 

« This ring I will keep, and you shall wear that pin in 
memory of their beloved donor ; the rest Mr. Eiford shall 
sell for lis, and, if it can be done, purchase with the money 
they bring that beautiful cottage you have been wishing to 
rent." 

And so it was done. A cottage, beautifully situated within 
a mile of Mr. Elford's villa, was purchased ; and there De 
Montrevel and Louise spent the first weeks of their wedded 
life in a happiness which had but one alloy — the knowledge 
that it was soon to be interrupted. 

There may be young minds among my readers which sup- 
pose that with their marriage cease their trials ; but they 
had not been so taught in the school of life. They knew 
that, while life endured, there were duties to be performed 
which must often demand the sacrifice of their strongest 
desires, and they knew, too, tiiat no condition could ensure 
them happiness if the demands of duty were disregarded. 

When De Montrevel informed Louise, but a fortnight after 
their marriage, that the English army, in which he had 
entered as a volunteer, would embark for France in the 
ensuing month, though her cheek grew pale for a moment, 
and she drew closer to his side, she pressed back the tears 
that trembled in her eyes, and, as soon as she could com- 
mand her voice, spoke cheerfully of the arrangements for 
their correspondence; of the employment she would have 
during his absence in carrying out the designs he had 
sketched for the improvement of their place ; of everything 
except their parting, for of that she would not trust herself 
to speak — she would not add to his struggles by her sorrow. 
That parting we will not attempt to describe. Let those 
who have loved and parted — and who has not ? — imagine it. 

De Montrevel remained abroad for more tAau a year, till 
after the death of the unfortunate son of Louis XYI., in 
May, 1795. With the fall of Bobespierre, almost a year 
before that event, had ceased the reign of the Furies in 
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Franee, and De Montrerel had from that time acknowledged 
to Louise that his interest in that hapless boy, his desire to 
secure for him safety and freedom, alone bound him to a 
contest, in which he found himself ranged with foreigners 
in overthrowing the govemhient chosen by his conntrymen. 
The death of that unfortunate prince, therefore, was the 
signal for his return to happiness and home. 

He was expected, and, as he sprang from the carriage, 
Louise was beside him — ^more beautiful, more dear than 
ever. Her infant son, bright, beaming, joyous as herself, 
was in her arms. As De Montrevel folded them to his 
bosom, and looked around on his cottage home, its g^nnds 
now bright with the beauties of spring, his heart arose in 
thanksgiving to Him, who had made sharp trials his mes- 
sengers of love, to awaken the pure affections and right 
principles, lulled to sleep amid the corrupting and enfeebling 
influences of selfish luxury, and who, when these trials had 
done their appointed work, had prepared for him, even in 
this world, so rich a reward. 

De Montrevel and Louise never returned to France ; for 
when the tolerant policy of Bonaparte would have permitted 
them to do so, their English associations had become too 
dear to be willingly relinquished, and no duty counselled 
their return, as De Montrevel could neither have engaged 
in public life under the existing government, nor brought 
back his scattered peasantry to their old homes. Jacques 
BrisBOty who had weathered all the storms of the Revolution, 
now became the purchaser of the estate he had so long 
nominally held, and, in that era of new men, prospered as 
his honesty deserved. Madame de la Yalliere returned to 
France when it became practicable, but only for a few weekp* 
She came back to her children, declaring that Paris was no 
more. 

We leave De Montrevel and his Louise to a life of peace, 
but not of inaction. Earnestly did they engage in useful 
and benevolent efforts to advance the intelligence and in- 
crease the happiness of their race. In their own neighbour- 
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hood, tho poor blessed them, and the sick and sorrowing 
welcomed their soothing accents. 

Reader, thou too art in Life ! With hushed, earnest spirit 
attend to its revealings, and thou wilt learn that ** here, in 
this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, wherein 
thou now standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal ; work it' 
out therefrom, and working — ^believe — live — be free." 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 

7BEDEBICK OEBSTACEEB. 

** One of the most interesting and spirited narratiyes of Travel 
and Adventure ever published.'* 

Crown Syo. with Illiutrations, elegantly Printed and handsomely 
bonndi price 68. Gilt, 7s. Morocco Extra or Antique, 13s. 
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AND MARSHAL BLUCHER. 

Crown 8to., elegantly Printed and handsomely bound, price &• 
Gilt, 7s. Morocco Extra or Antique, 14b. 

NEARLY READY, SAME SERIES, 

THE TRICOLOR ON THE ATLAS 

OB, 

ALGERIA AND THE FRENCH CONQUESTS. 

PROM THE GERMAN OF DR. WAQNER, AND OTHER SOURCES. 

By PBAKCIS FTTLSZKT, Esq. 

ALSO IK SAME SERIES, 

ERMAN'S TRAYELS m SIBERIA: 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

" There can exist no doubt that, with the exception of the great 
Hamboldt himself, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a 
single man in the broad field of explorers more richly deserving of 
the honour of our medal." — Bir Roderick MurckUon at the Meeting 
of the OeograjMcai Society, 
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NEW EDITIONS 



LATIN AO GREEK CLASSICS, 

FOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Dr. WILLIAM PBET7ND 

AUTHOS OP " LATIN LEXICOS," ETC 



This series, edited by Dr. Williara Freund, the well-lmown Lexi- 
cographer, will supply what has long been a desideratum in this 
country, A new collection op the Latin and Greek Classics, 
adapted for the use of the youno, and embodtino the 
most recent important results of criticism and classical 
Philologt. 

The principles on which the series wOl be edited are the 
following: — 

1. The Text will be in every case revised by the Editor after 
the best MSS. and critic^ Editions. In those numerous doubtful 
passages, which are still subjects of dispute among critics, the 
Editor considers it his duty, as well as his right, to present the 
matured results of his own careful and critical inquiries. 

2. In regard to the Orthography of the Latin Classics, the 
Editor is of opinion, that, viewing the object of the publications 
as School-Bool», the usual Orthography should in general be 
strictly followed, that new and unnecessary difficulties may not be 
presented to the young reader. 

3. The Lives of the respective authors, prefixed to each volume, 
will carefully eschew that kind of biographical style which prefers 
the allurements of fiction to simple truth, and legendary tales to 
historical facts. — Instead of those, the results of sound historical 
criticism will be offered, and the characteristics of each author will 
be pointed out to the young student. 

4. The Notes necessary for the elucidation of the Text, will be 
divided into two classes. Those which are indispensable for aid- 
ing the pupil to comprehend the literal meaning of the author, will 
be placed under the Text for immediate reference; those of a more 
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elaborate and critical description, designed to aid the advanced 
student in attaining to a deeper and more extended knowledge of 
the classics, and to sapplj additional information in regard to the 
drcomstances or objects of antiquity alluded to by the respective 
authors, will be published in a separate form. 

5. A Complete Yocabulart of the Proper Names in 
Geography, History, Mythology, &c, will be added in the case of 
each author, to supply the imperfections still exhibited in this 
department even by the best Classical School-Dictionaries. 

6. The most accurate and scrupulous Revision of the Press, 
executed in every case personally by the Editor, will stamp each 
work with Dr. Freund's personal guarantee for literal as well as 
textual accuracy. 
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is now ready, and will be followed speedily by Horace, Cicero, 
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Dr. Freund begs also to announce that he has in preparation an 
English School Edition of his 

LATIK DICTIONABY, 
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him by classical scholars in England, America, and. France, who 
have so largely translated from his Lexicon (the labour of twenty 
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Dictionaries, professing to be based upon his Lexicon, are full of 
inaccuracies, and in many cases of most glaring blunders. The 
School Edition of his Dictionary, above referred to, will be con- 
structed on a new plan, combining the present state of Classical 
Philology with a thoroughly practical method, and will present 
several new features and improvements of great value to the 
Classical Student. 
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** This is a carious, able, and interesting book. It is a really 
admirable historical novel of the time of Louis the Fourteenth; 
and the story is told so well, and there are such vivid character- 
painting and keen criticism of men and manners in it, that it 
might be questioned after all whether the original conception of 
the work was not rather historical than didactic. Altogether, we 
should say that M. Bungener has shown himself qualified to take a 
high place either in historical literature or in the literature of 
historic fiction." — AthencBum, 
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PRIEST AND THE HUGUENOT ; 
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PERSECUTION IN THE AGE OF lOUIS XY. 
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A NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE. 

By P. EBASES TTTLER, Esq. 

Post 8yo. Cloth, 4b. 6d. Gilt, 5s. Morocco Extra, lis. 6d. 

' THE 
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NARRATIVE OF DISCOYERI AND ADYENTURK 
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Post Syo. Cloth, 5s. Gilt, 68. Morocco Extra or Antique, lis. 
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Cloth, 4s. 6d. Gilt, 5s. 6d. Morocco Extra or Antique, 10s. 

MILTOirS POETICAL WOBKS. 

With Life. Beautiful Portrait and Steel Engravings from 
designs by Bibket Foster and other Artists. Foolscap 3vo. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. Gilt, 5s. 6d. Morocco Extra or Antique 10s. 

CAMPBELL ft EIBEE WHITE'S POETICAL WOBES.^ '\ 

With Beautiful Steel Engravings from designs by Brnxfi^ 
Fosiru and other Artists. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 4s*, 6d. 
Gilt, 5s. 6d. rocco Extra or Antique, 10s. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 



NELSONS' LIBSABT 
FOR TRAYELLEBS AND THE EIRESIDEi 

PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

THE CONVENT AND THE MANSE. 

A New American Tale. Foolscap 8to, boards, pictorial cover, price 
Is. 6d. 

"There are excellent dramatic scenes, where character Is angular and graphic, 
and a fine play of the moralities calculated to instruct the heart and please the 
&ncy. Mrs. M'Corkle is drawn with all the power of a Carleton, and every 
one is marked by a ^ecific form suited to the r6le he has to play." — 3^ 
NorOum Standard. 



THE PRIEST AND THE HUGUENOT; 

Or, Pkbseoution in thh Aqe op Louis XV. — Bj Louis FeUx Bun- 
gener. Foolscap 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, price Is. 6d. 
"This book, while a species of fiction, is yet, in spirit, flill of fact, and is alto- 
gether one of the most instructive, amusing, and captivating that we are able to 
name. Almost aU sorts of questions are more or less brought forward ; and yet 
all are so marshalled, that there is no confusion,— no annoyance fcom aught that 
might bear the aspect of a mob of ideas, without relation or oT^ec."— British 



DOLLARS AND CENTS. 

An Interesting .American Tale. Bv Amy Lothrop. Foolscap 8vo, 

boards, pictorial cover, price Is. 6a. 

"It is not often that we meet with so pleasant a book as this. The herohie tells 
her own story, and not unfrequently reminds us of Dickens's *Dame Durden.' 
—Sew York Picayune. 

THE LAWYER'S STORY; 

Or, The Orphan's Wrongs. — An Interesting New American TWe. 
Foolscap 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, price Is. 6d. 

* Reminds us, in every page, of Mr. Warren's famous fictton.** 



PLANTATION LIFE IN THE SOUTH. 

A New American Tale. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. Foolscap 8vo, 
boards, pictorial cover, price Is. 6d. 

" This work is a literary gem, raying forth many truths, and sanctifying many 
scenes of every-day life. The publishers of this British edition have sent it forth 
in a very attractive style, and we doubt not it will find many readers, and not a 
few admirers *' — The Christian Journal 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 



lOXSOKS' LIBSABT FOS TBAVELLEBS, Stc-Continned. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

ANMA LEE. 

The Maiden— Thb Wipe— The Mother— By T. 8. Arthur. Pools- 
cap 8to, boards, pictorial cover, price Is. 6d. 

** A book VMch riKwdd be in erery boudoir.- 



THE WIDE WIDE WORLD. 

By Elizabeth Wetherell. Foolscap 8vo, boards, pictorial coTer, price | 
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FINE EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 

NEW WORKS BY LOUIS FELIX BUNQENER. 

I. THE PRIEST AKD THE HOGUENBT. 

Or, Pehsecittion tit the Age of Louis XY. Post 8vo, clotb, witli 
Life of Ae Anthor, price 3s. 6d. 

II. THE PREACHER AND THE KING; 

Or, BouRDALoriE nr the CotrnT of Louis XIV. Foolscap 8to, 

•cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

"This is a airious, able, and Interesting book. It is a really admirable his- 
torical novel of the time of Louis the Fourteenth ; and the story is told so well, 
and there are such vivid character-painting and keen critidaia of men and man- 
ners in It, that it might be questioned, after all, whether the original conception 
of the work was not rather historical than didactic. Altogether, we should say 
that M. Bungener has shown himself qualified to take a high place either in 
historical literature or in the literature of historic fiction."— J^Aempum. 



THE LAMPLIGHTER. 



Fools- 



Large Type, with 9 beautiful Illustrations by Keely Hasrrell, 

cap 8vo, cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

It has been the publishers' endeavour to make this edition of " The Lamp- 
lighter" in all respects worthy of the library or the drawing-room. It has been 
carefully reprinted from the American original, and copiously iQustrated by a dis- 
tinguished artist No more excellent gift-book could posalUy be aelected than 
" The Lamplighter" in its present shape. 



QNCLI tOM'S CABIN. 

With Life of Mrs. Stotro. Post 



Splendidly lUuMtrated, large type. 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. 



THE WIDE WIDE WORLD. 



By Elizabeth Wetherell. 
nette, price 3s. 6d. 



Foolscap 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vig- 
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WORKS OF THE DAY. 

RUSSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 

By Cotint A. De Gurowski. With Large Views of St PeUralmrg 

and Moscow. Foolscap 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

" Gives a calm and philosophic view of Russian socictv- its ncumneTS, scuH- 
ments, ofpinions, aivd aspirations."— ^/^i^iMPum. 

"This volume is crowded with interesting matter, and eflpcHaDj Is (leservinp 
attention for its careftilly developed views and thoughtful ctitieisius,''— A'obmjv 
formist. 

" Tills is ft book for the times. A thorongh dissection or Kn^ia : hcait, heart, 
and extremities. Here it is, all quivering with life; its polid iron frftm<^ i^'irli 
sores, gangrenes, and blisters all over. ... We can truly shy, that nut only 
does no single volume that we knowcootain the information here condrnaed, 
\)\\t we doubt whether all the works on Russia, published in this cotintTj^ jjut 
together, present so intelligible a view of the institutions and vhok ooadltlon Of 
that country." — CommoMoeaUh, 
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THE CZAR AND HIS PEOPLE. 

By J. S. Maxwell. Foolscap 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, price la. ; 

cloth, Is. 6d. 

" Without the pretensions of the work of M. De Gurowaikl, this Is, nevertheless, 
the production of a keen observer, and a pleasant writer. The present «!<^itioii 
has evidently been carefally edited, and is by much the choApcat ever ofTereit t« 
the public." 

STORIES FROM RUSSIA, POLAND, SIBERIA^ 
AND CIRCASSIA. 

Splendidly Illustrated. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, pric* 33, 6rl, 
** We know of no other volume in which are presented In io jittmctive a foTm 
some of the most picturesque and striking passages in the history of Rui^niA. 
The book at the same Ume gives a general view of the mannerfl and cnstoms of 
a people whom recent events have rendered so peculiar] j Interesting."^ 
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MEN OF THE TIME-BRITISH STATESMEN: 

Lord Aberdbeit, Lord John Russell, Mr. GLATi^ia:^]*. &c. kc. 

Foolscap 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, price Is. 6J. ■ cloth *2fi. 

" Distinguished for the merit and accuracy of its sketches, II nnght to cfjm- 
mand an extensive sale." 

THE HAND OF GOD IN WAR. 

, By the Rev. Dr. Tweedie. 18mo, paper cover, price 6ii. ; cloth 3^. 
" Like the recent publicatio n of Dr. Massie, but entirely ailferent; as to itn 
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